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MRS. 


HE victories of war are renowned, but those of 

peace and love are greater. In the end they pre- 

vail. The sweet anxieties and the brave sacri- 

fices of quiet, patient homes are the spring and 
the summer and the fruitful autumn of human society 
and human history, which repair all the ambitious catas- 
trophes of war. 

Such was the life, in retiracy and in the blaze of pub- 
lic observation, of Mrs. Ellen Axsen Wilson. Hers were 
not the deluding joys and follies of social supremacy, 
but the pure, sober, stedfast and sedate duties of domes- 
tic life, to which were added the even step and musing 
gait of a soul whose looks commerced with the skies, and 
yet were cast downward also to be fixt on the earth as 
fast wherever there was-suffering or evil to be relieved 
or removed. That was her last thought, the wish that 
Congress might enact relief for the evils of the slums 
of Washington; and the Senate, in her dying hours, 
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“ OW They Brought the Good News from Ghent to 

Aix” Browning’s spirited poem tells us; and the 
names of the towns thru which the three horsemen 
dashed so recklessly—Dalhem, Tongres and the rest—we 
now read in the day’s dispatches. But no news so good 
was ever sent by galloping courier, or by telegraph or 
wireless, as that which has gone to France and her allies 
these last ten days, telling how little Belgium has with- 
stood the German giant. And again on Belgium’s soil is 
the battle waging that may be as fateful in the world’s 
history as that of Waterloo. “In one red burial blent,” 
Belgians and Germans have fallen again on historic soil. 
And more will fall. Belgium is the old battleground of 
Europe. She is hemmed in by the fighting nations, and 
a dozen big battles besides Waterloo are to the credit of 
her history; and this greatest of all wars will not end 
till Ardennes shall wave her green leaves over the clay 
of the fallen soldiers of every nation that fought in that 
fateful battle of a hundred years ago. 

Who could have believed it? Certainly not Germany, 
who imagined that Belgium would be cowed by the 
Emperor’s first rough word. Nor yet England, who 
trusted to the treaties that assured Belgium’s neutral- 


ity. Not even France, who expected that the Gei-_ 


man legions would sweep thru the land in the un- 
equal conflict. But the courage and spirit of little Bel- 
gium have far surpassed expectation, and her soldiers 
have given France time to mass her armies, so that 
now French soldiers and English as well stand in the 


front of the battle to support and protect their brave 
defenders. 


WILSON 


granted her prayer, and the House agreed on the next 
day. No, not the last; that was for her husband, that he 
should be cared for and spared from burdens and pains 
too heavy to bear, and with that request half uttered 
her breath failed, and her freed spirit gained its victory 
over her enfeebled body. She loved beauty and art, but 
she loved humanity more, and set her soul and her 
strength, so far as devotion to husband and children 
allowed, to works of mercy, while to her husband were 
assigned the kindred service of justice for this and 
other lands. 

Other wives have done virtuously and worthily in the 
White House, but none have excelled her in the virtues 
of womanhood; and the sympathy of the country turns 
from the sorrows over the multiplied evils of war to 
offer a prayer for him by whose side she walked so help- 
fully for. thirty years, and for the daughters whose 
sorrow so soon melts in with wedded joy. 


BELGIUM 


We do not believe the German soldiers are one whit 
less courageous than those of Belgium, but we believe 
they have not the heart in the fight that the Belgians 
have, and why should they? They have no grudge 
against Belgium. They fight not for their homes, but 
because they are ordered to fight, and they obey because 
they must. Belgium has checked the onrush of the in- 
vader, and supreme gratitude is due to her from France 
and England. 

And we learn from this daring resistance that 
treaties are meant to be enforced. Belgium would hardly 
have dared to resist Germany if she had not trusted 
to ‘the treaties in her defense. France had to go to 
Belgium’s help because the attack was meant against 
France, not Belgium. But Great Britain was not 
attacked. She declared war not because she hated 
Germany, for she does not, but simply to keep her 


_plighted faith. Her faith was pledged to protect Bel- 


gium against attack, and she kept her word. No matter 
what pride or insolence may say, treaties must be held 
sacred, and those who break them must suffer. That big 
lesson we have been learning, none too easily, on the 
matter of equal Canal tolls, and we have had the good 
fortune to learn it without war. We can imagine all 
Europe united against us on our claim of special priv- 
ilege if it had been worth while to fight, but of our own 
accord we corrected our hasty error. 

In the poem there was “no voice but was praising that 
Roland of mine,” and now even the enemy must recog- 
nize and praise the supreme courage with which Bel- 
gium has defended her soil against invasion. 
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AN END TO RIVAL ARMAMENTS 


HE real issue of the present war is whether the 

German Emperor shall be the dominant power in 
Europe, and this in its present stage can be settled only 
by force. The conflict has grown inevitably out of the 
mistaken national ideals which have dominated Euro- 
pean statesmanship. These have been like the virus in 
the blood in measles, diphtheria or smallpox, which must 
come to the surface in an eruption before there can be 
a cure. The preparations for the war have been for a 
long time in the making. The false national policies 
which would logically compel it have been faithfully 
nourished, and the armaments diligently accumulated. 
This conflict has had all the certainty of a glacial move- 
ment. 

Having no just occasion for the war on which they 
have embarked, Germany and Austria manifestly will 
not now listen to any offer of arbitration, international 
inquiry or mediation which does not begin by admit- 
ting the Kaiser’s claim to be the dominant force in 
Europe. 

After the war is over it may be hoped that conditions 
will be favorable for a reconstruction of the life of 
Europe on a basis of national policies and principles 
which will allow no place to hostile armaments and to 
the national antagonisms which have heretofore existed. 
Nations have thought that it matters who owns a given 
province, but it does not. Independent Belgium is just 
as valuable to Germany as tho it were under her flag; 
to France as tho it were one of her provinces; to Great 
Britain as tho it were one of her colonies; to the United 
States as tho it were a member of the Union. The same 
is true of every country which offers an open door to 
the world’s commerce. The open door is all that any 
nation needs for its happiness and welfare. If its citi- 
zens have freedom of residence and trade, it has as 
favorable a place in the sun as has any other nation. 
One trouble with the Panama tolls exemption was that 
it was a retrograde movement, a demand for a special 
privilege not possessed by other nations, a denial of the 
open door. The trouble in the Balkans arises from the 
fact that the nations which have held possession there 
have kept other nations out, and that those which have 
been trying to get possession have wanted it for the 
purpose of obtaining exclusive privileges. Such policies 
lead inevitably to war. 

Within a few months the war will have been fought 
out and the stage of the controversy will have come 
when reason will have to be appealed to for a settle- 
ment. While it is not probable that either peace agencies 
or neutral governments can do anything to prevent the 
awful slaughter which so profoundly shocks the moral 
sense of the world, it is possible that they may be able, 
when the time of settlement comes, to see to it that the 
Bismarcks and Moltkes shall not alone dictate the terms 
of settlement. The present duty of all friends of civili- 
zation is clearly to understand and teach the lessons 
from the awful phenomenon of war, and to prepare for 
the ultimate reorganization of Europe on a basis that 
will prevent for the future the enormous armaments 
which have led to the present conflict. It is not a logical 
and wise deduction for any man to say, “Away with 
the peace societies and the Hague conferences, which 
have been powerless to prevent this war.” Rather let 
him decide that it is his duty to join the movement 


which has international justice and codperation as its 
goal, and to give to it his zealous service. The presence 
in modern society of false national ideals and war- 
provoking armaments which were certain, unless re- 
strained by a dominant public opinion in every civilized 
country, to result in Armageddon, is the message which 
the apostles of peace have been preaching in the wilder- 
ness, and to which a large portion of the world hitherto 
has refused to listen. No good can be done by butting up 
against the automobile which, with a mad driver at the 
wheel, is bounding off the road. But it may be that much 
good can be done by utilizing the occasion for reaching 
an understanding of those truths and principles of 
statecraft which can start the world off on a new tack 
when the war is over. 

Joint mediation by the nations signatory to the 
Hague Conference not involved in the present war, and 
especially by the neutral nations of Europe, would seem 
to offer a favorable way in which to make the effort to 
reorganize Europe when the war is over, on principles 
which will result in lasting peace. Absolutism in govern- 
ment, mistaken national policies and hostile armaments 
are the causes which have led to this awful world-disas- 
ter. If history is not to repeat itself, if at the end of the 
present war the accumulation of new armaments is not 
to begin to which some reckless or wicked government 
will again apply a match, the mistakes of the past must 
be avoided. That this be done is a matter which concerns 
alike every nation in the world, and all have a right to 
a voice in the establishment of the new order. 


THE GREAT WAR 
OME wars name themselves—the Crimean War, the 
Civil War, the Franco-Prussian War, the Thirty 
Years’ War, the Revolutionary War, and many others. 
This is the Great War. 
It names itself. 


THE STAKE: CIVILIZATION 
UROPEAN civilization began in the coast lands and 
islands of the Aegean Sea. There had mingled and 

blended three stocks of the white race: These were: the 
Mediterranean, with long heads, black hair, black eyes 
and olive skin; the Alpine, thick-set, round-headed, with 
dark or chestnut hair and gray eyes; and the Danubian, 
the “fair-haired Achaeans’—tall, broad-hedded and 
rufous. There, too, had blended the culture-traditions 
and the arts of the primal civilizations, of the Euphra- 
tes and the Nile. 

Western European civilization began in the autumn 
of 55 B. C., when Julius Cesdr, conqueror of Gaul, car- 
ried the Latin tongue and the Roman law into the island 
of Britain. 

The peoples of Gaul and of the British Isles, like those 
of Greece and of Italy, were a blend of the three white 
stocks named above, with an admixture of a fourth. 
The Aquitanians of Gaul and the Picts of Britain, 
whose blood survives in Cornishmen and the dark-haired 
Welsh, were Mediterranean. The Celts of central Gaul, 
and the Goidelic Celts or Gaels of Britain, whose deli- 
cate complexions survive in those Scotch and Irish folk 
who combine blue eyes with black hair, were predomi- 
nantly Alpines. The Belge of Gaul and their kinsmen, 
the Brythonic Celts, or Britons, across the Channel, 
were Danubians. The Caledonians of the eastern and 
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northern coasts of Britain and the Germans that 
Cesar found among the Belge were representatives 
of the Baltic stock, tall, long-headed, blue-eyed and 
fair. 

Gaul and Britain quickly assimilated Roman ideas, 
and a few generations later accepted Christianity. They 
had developed a fair civilization, and had become rela- 
tively gentle and humane when they were overwhelmed 
by the barbarian invasion of Franks and Burgundians, 
Jutes, Angles and Saxons. 

The notion that in the British Isles these invaders 
exterminated or drove out the earlier peoples and all 
traces of the Latin civilization, while in Gaul the con- 
quered assimilated the conquerors, thereby creating a 
people and a civilization altogether different from the 
English, is one of the strangest perversions of history. 
The evidences are overwhelmingly against it. At this 
moment, as the records of school children and of men 
fit for military service show, a majority of the popula- 
tion of England, not to mention the population of Scot- 
land and Wales, is brown-eyed. 

The Angles and Saxons never succeeded in creating a 
comprehensive political organization, altho Alfred made 
a creditable beginning in his Wessex kingdom. The 
Danes came nearer to achieving it. It was the Gallicized 
Normans, under the masterful genius of William the 
Conqueror, who created the British nation. And it was 
under Henry II, when England and half of France were 
politically one nation, and Norman French was the lan- 
guage of the court, that the fairer things of civilization 
once more grew and flourished. It was then that the 
Arthurian legends of the British, carried into Brittany 
and worked over by the minstrels of Normandy, recrost 
the channel, and in the English court became, as “Morte 
d’Arthur,” the first fruitful factor from which Eng- 
land’s wealth of glorious imaginative literature was to 
grow. 

Also, William’s defiance of Rome and Henry II’s effec- 
tive restriction of papal ecclesiastical power, thru the 
abolition of benefit of clergy, were the true beginnings 
of the Protestant Reformation. Those steps taken and 
the ground held, as it was, all that followed later in that 
movement on the continent and in England was inevita- 
ble. A national state had been created stronger than 
feudatories, stronger than the Church and separate 
from it. : 

In the face of these indubitable facts of history, how 
crass is the contention of those writers who say that 
the genius for political organization which has created 
the states of modern Europe is a unique quality of the 
Teutonic mind! Western civilization, including its polit- 
ical organization, its law, its literature, art and science, 
is a creation, as the civilizations of Greece and of 
Rome were creations, of that fortuitous blend of Medi- 
terranean and Celtic, Danubian and Baltic stocks which 
has been most perfectly achieved in France and the 
Netherlands, Great Britain and the United States. 

It is then no accident, it is the necessary consequence 
of thousands of years of history, that these peoples, 
and no others, have mastered the problem of the demo- 
cratic imperium. They alone have seen. how to combine 
political cohesion with popular sovereignty and indi- 
vidual liberty. Greece grappled with this problem, but 
she was too small: and weak and too soon overwhelmed. 
Rome broadened the foundations of practical experi- 
ment by developing law and administration. On these 


foundations that democratic civilization which is the 
hope of mankind tdday is built. 

This civilization is this hour in peril. It is the stake, 
the real stake, the only real stake, in the awful game of 
war that is being played. 

This is. the answer to those writers and apologists 
who would have us believe that England has done a 
monstrous thing, has been a traitor to her own race, has 
raised a fratricidal hand, in casting her lot with France 
against the militaristic absolutism of the German Gov- 
ernment. Whether such writers are ignorant, or intend 
to deceive, is of little consequence. The thing they say, 
the thing they write, is not true. 

For the German people Americans have only admira- 
tion and respect, and no nation on earth will extend to 
them a readier good will and a more generous co-opera- 
tion than America shall, when the day comes for them 
to set about the task of building a republican civiliza- 
tion. 


ANGLO-GERMAN ANTAGONISM 


HE only unexpected thing about the present Euro- 

pean war is the date of it. No war in history has 
been so long anticipated, so carefully prepared for and 
so thoroly discussed, not only in the privy councils, but 
in the press of all nations. Every European soldier 
knew where his uniform and rifle were stored; he also 
thought he knew as well where he was to fight, 
with whom he was to fight and when. Seeming- 
ly every detail had been worked out “to the last: 
gaiter-button,” and nothing had been left to chance. 
But chance is a factor that cannot be neglected in any 
human calculations. The European powder magazine 
was ignited by a Servian youth who stepped upon the 
running board of the automobile of an Austrian arch- 
duke and fired in his face. But altho the explosion was 
accidental and premature, the war has on the whole 
followed its predicted direction both as to plan of cam- 
paign and alignment of the powers. The chief diver- 
gence from expectation is that Italy has found her ob- 
ligations to the Triple Alliance less binding than has 
been supposed—altho she was known to be disaffected— 
by those’ who had not read that unpublished conven- 
tion. 

This precipitation of the conflict acts to the disad- 
vantage of Germany, for that country was growing 
stronger and France and England relatively weaker 
every year that peaceful competition continued. When 
Germany conquered France in 1870 these two countries 
were pretty nearly evenly matched in population; now 
Germany has sixty-nine million to France’s thirty-nine 
and England’s forty-six million. Germany is increasing 
in population at the rate of 14 per cent each decade, the 
United Kingdom at the rate of 9 per cent, while in 
France the deaths outnumber the births in some years. 
If Germany had been allowed to continue her progress 
unchecked by such disasters as the loss of 25,000 young 
men at Liege, she would before long have outnumbered 
both France and England. 

The United Kingdom loses every year between two 
and three hundred thousand men by emigration, and 
these among the best she breeds, for the dominions 
oversea will accept no others. Germany, on the contrary, 
has checked the outflow of her people and is attracting | 
immigration. Rural England is being depopulated, and 
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soon it seems there will be left, as Chesterton says, only 
the village idiot. Year by year more land in the British 
Isles goes out of cultivation and is given over to grass 
or game. Germany, however, is developing her agricul- 
tural resources and is enabled not only to feed her own 
people, but part of England’s, selling her every year, 
for instance, a million dollars’ worth of eggs and half 
a million of potatoes. In England pauperism has alarm- 
ingly increased and the army of the unemployed grows 
more menacing. Germany, meanwhile, by her system of 
industrial legislation and insurance, has gone far 
toward solving these social problems. Among the thou- 
sands of Americans now marooned in Germany, many 
were there to study the German methods of municipal 
management, model housing and technical education. 
For all her heavy expenditure to support her great 
army and navy, the public debt of Germany is only $15 
per capita, while that of England is $80 and that of 
France $150. 

It was, in fact, because the Germans were the first 
to apply modern scientific methods to administration, 
industries and commerce that they have beaten the 
English, who, with all their admirable qualities, are 
deficient in this respect, as they themselves have frankly 
recognized. France was beaten in 1870, according to the 
old saying, by the German schoolmaster. England found 
herself being beaten by the German schoolmaster in 
fields she had once held to be her own. Chemistry in its 
early days was called “a French science’; later England 
led the world in chemical manufactures; but recently 
Germany has been rapidly monopolizing it. The world 
has been paying Germans $300,000,000 a year for the 
dyes, the drugs and the perfumes which they have 
learned to make, utilizing coal tar and the like that other 
countries threw away. And now the cotton mills of Eng- 
land and the United States are closing down because 
they cannot get the German dyes. One German discovery 
alone, synthetic indigo, brought ruin upon an important 
industry of British India. . 

But it was when Germany took to the sea and began 
ousting England from the markets of the world that 
British apprehension changed to alarm. Between 1880 
and the present time the value of foreign commerce per 
capita of England increased by about 50 per cent, but 
that of Germany increased by 150 per cent. Hamburg 
and Antwerp, both built by German trade, have out- 
stripped London in their shipping. No British line of 
steamers can surpass the Hamburg-American, which 
had 26 vessels in 1867, but has now 439, minus such as 
have been sunk by British cruisers in the past fort- 
night. Great Britain has not been able even to hold the 
trade of her own colonies, in spite of patriotic appeals 
and devices for imperial preference. Year by year a 
- greater percentage of the trade of Australia, New 
Zealand and India went to Germany instead of to the 
mother country. 

Thirty years ago Germany determined that she 
needed colonies of her own for her growing population 
and commerce, and accordingly she demanded “a place 
in the sun.” But here again her ambitions clashed with 
the interests of Great Britain and France in the Pacific, 
Africa and Asia. The Kaiser took possession of the 
northern part of New Guinea. The Australians, who had 
had their eye on the island for some time, promptly took 
possession of the southern half, regardless of orders 
from London, and the territory was divided. That great 


empire-builder, Cecil Rhodes, planned a Cape-to-Cairo 
railroad, but this magnificent scheme was blocked by 
the German and Belgian possessions, which formed a 
broad band across the middle of Africa. Then Germany 
turned her attention to Asia Minor and secured a con- 
cession for a railroad from the Bosphorus to the Persian 
Gulf, with a twelve-mile strip of land for colonization 
all along the twelve hundred mile route. This would have 
given a thru line from Hamburg to India, but Great 
Britain put a stop to it by seizing the head of the gulf 
and forming an alliance with her ancient enemy, Russia, 
for the partition of Persia. In China, Germany occupied 
Kiao-chau; England countered by taking Wei-hai-wei. 
When France took Morocco, the German “Panther” ap- 
peared at Agadir. 

It was, in fact, on the question of colonies that the 
break finally came. According to Sir Edward Grey’s 
recent statement to Parliament, Germany agreed not tc 
annex any territory in Europe, buf would not give the 
same pledge in regard to Africa. The attack on Liege is 
a blow at Belgium’s ownership of the Kongo. Now Eng- 
land has been loudest in her complaints that the King 
of the Belgians took the Free State of the Kongo by 
fraud and treated the natives with unspeakable cruelty, 
and one of the many ironies of the present situation is 
that England by sending troops to the continent is de- 
fending Belgium’s title to this African territory. Eng- 
land has already seized German Togoland, adjoining her 
Gold Coast colony. 

The effect of Germany’s amazing progress upon Eng- 
land everybody knows who has been reading the English 
papers in recent years. The British found themselves 
losing all around; beaten by the German men in busi- 
ness; beaten by the German women in birth rate. A wave 
of hysteria and Teutonophobia swept over the land. The 
people got to “seeing things at night,” Zeppelins.in the 
air and submarines in the sea. The empire was drawn 
together, as Kipling puts it, “by the ties of common 
funk.” The fleet was gathered from the seven seas and 
placed on guard over Germany. The hotheads even called 
upon the Government to strike without warning or pre- 
text, because this was the last chance and the only way 
to destroy Germany. Such an unprovoked attack was 
rightly rejected as incompatible with England’s honor. 
The British people, rallying from their temporary flurry, 
set themselves resolutely to prepare for the time when 
Germany by some act of aggression should provoke the 
conflict as she has now by invading the neutrality of 
Belgium, and so giving England diplomatic grounds 
for taking up arms against her. In 1912 the British Ad- 
miralty issued an official memorandum calling upon the 
oversea dominions to assist in bringing the navy by 1915 
up to a strength sufficient to meet the Germans in battle 
or to overawe them so that they would not then dare to 
fight. In explaining the reason for this, Premier Borden, 
of Canada, fresh from a conference with the British War 
Office, declared that “these ships are urgently required 
within two or three years at the outside for rendering 
aid upon which may depend the empire’s future exist- 
ence.” The “Ides of March have come, but not gone”; 
the three superdreadnoughts which Canada was asked 
for but failed to furnish “within two or three years” of 
1912 are now needed, for this is der Tag which the Ger- 
man officers have long been toasting. The question of the 
supremacy of the seas is being decided by naval instead 
of merchant vessels. 
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Except for prelim- 
inary fighting as 
the great military 
establishments of the powers have 
been set in motion against each 
other, there have been few decisive 
moves so far on the European war 
board. Thru the establishment of a 
censorship, unequaled in recent his- 
tory for its severity, the regular 
news channels from England and the 
continent have been blocked and a 
curtain lowered over Europe while 
the stage is set for the opening of 
the world’s greatest drama. 

Direct communication with Ger- 
many ceased on August 6, when the 
German-American cables were cut, 
presumably by British warships, be- 
tween the Azores and Emden, and 
when British and French companies 
refused to accept any further mes- 
sages for Germany and Austria. 
Under these circumstances, and in 
view of the fact that the censors 
repress all but the most favorable 
news, European dispatches have 
been far from impartial, and the 


Setting the Stage 
for Armageddon 


most sensational rumors, as a result, * 


have gained curreney. Reports were 
printed of a naval engagement in 
the North Sea, in which nineteen 
German ships were sunk; the cruis- 
ers “Goeben” and “Breslau” were 
captured by a French’ fleet in the 
Mediterraneean, while» Italy had 
declared war on Germany, her ally 
under the Triple Alliance. All these 
reports were printed, only to be de- 
nied later as untrue. For a week 
mystery surrounded the where- 
abouts of the “Kronprinzessin Ceci- 








A WEEK OF WAR 


August 4—Great Britain declares 
war on Germany, Germany on 
Belgium. German Army of the 
Meuse attacks Liége 


August 5—40,000 Belgians at Liége 
hold out against 120,000 Ger- 
mans, who lose 5000 in first three 
days’ fighting. Kitchener becomes 
War Secretary. “Kénigen Luise,” 
German mine-layer, sunk by 
British and British cruiser “Am- 
phion” sunk by mine in North 
Sea 

August 6—Austria declares war on 
Russia. Continued fighting at 
Liége nets Germans two forts. 
Parliament votes 500,000 in- 
crease in army 


August 7—German losses at Liége 
total 25,000. Armistice of 24 
hours refused to Germans by 
Belgians. French invade Alsace 
at Altkirch 

August 8—-Germans occupy city of 
Liége, but forts are held by Bel- 
gians. French occupy Miilhausen 
in Alsace, and take passes in 
Vosges Mountains. 20,000 Eng- 
lish troops land in France 

August 9—Liége forts still -resist 
Germans. French army in Alsace 
takes Colmar. British expedition- 
ary force joins French in Bel- 


gium 
August 10—Diplomatic relations 
between France and Austria 


broken. French advance on Neu 
Breisach. Austrian bombardment 
of Antivari, Montenegro’s sea- 
port, reported 




















lie,” which had sailed from New 
York with a cargo of $11,000,000 
gold consigned to foreign bankers. 
She was reported captured by the 


English, then safe in a German port, 
and finally turned up after a chase 
by French cruisers at Bar Harbor, 
Maine. 

While the dispatches are thus col- 
ored according to their Entente 
sources, the developments so far seem 
to be: the repulse of the Germans at 
Liége on their way across Belgium 
to the French frontier; the landing 
of a British expeditionary force of 
20,000 and the advance of French 
troops to aid the beleaguered Bel- 
gians; the invasion of Alsace-Lor- 
raine by the French and the seizure 
of Altkirch, Colmar and Miilhausen, 
the second largest city of the prov- 
ince; the defeat of the Russian 
Baltic fleet and the landing of 
German troops in Finland as well as 
their advance into Russian Poland. 
Austria-Hungary, after an unex- 
plainable delay, finally took her 
position beside Germany, and on 
August 6 and 10, respectively, de- 
clared war on Russia and France. 


Tho _ indeci- 
sive as to 
taking part 
in the war so long as no British inter- 
ests were involved, Germany’s ulti- 
matum to Belgium demanding a free 
passage for her troops made Eng- 
land’s course plain, and immediately 
her sword was in the scales against 
the aggressor. Fundamental to Brit- 
ish security is the neutrality of Bel- 
gium and the Netherlands, the 
“buffer states” she has established 
and guaranteed opposite her own 
North Sea coast. King Albert’s ap- 


England Declares War 
on Germany 
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International News 


AFTER FORTY-FOUR YEARS OF WAITING 


French infantry in action. Their entry into Alsace thrilled the lost provinces and drove Paris wild with delight 
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peal for aid on August 3 met a ready 
response. Germany was asked in a 
note to guarantee Belgian neutrality 
as France had done, to which Ger- 
many replied that it was impossible 
to give such assurances. England, 
therefore, at 11 o’clock on the night 
of August 4, declared herself in a 
state of war with Germany. 
Brought thus face to face with her 
duty, there was no hesitation in 
England’s response; never was a war 
less popularly entered into, never 
with a firmer determination to crush 
the enemy with all the might of em- 
pire. Local differences were forgot- 
ten, Nationalist and Ulsterman, as 
John Redmond said, stood shoulder 
to shoulder for the defense of the 
kingdom; Lord Morley and John 
Burns, whose peace sympathies are 
well known, retired from the Cabinet 
to make way for Lord Kitchener as 
Secretary of State for War, and for 
such Opposition leaders as Bonar 
Law and Austen Chamberlain, who 
will form a coalition Cabinet during 





the crisis; volunteer forces were 
calied, the fleet sent to sea with the 
King’s reminder of the navy’s past; 
while the war credits were increased 
to $1,025,000,000. 


Whether with knowl- 
edge of the orders to 
“capture or destroy” or 
not, the German fleet has discreetly 
retired before the overwhelming 
English armada to the security of 
the Kiel Canal, behind the naval 
bases of Wilhelmshaven and §Heli- 
goland, and the only engagements 
thus far reported are the sinking of 
the German mine ship “Koenigin 
Luise” and the foundering of the 
small British cruiser “Amphion” on 
one of the German mines, both of 
which occurred on August 6. In an 
attack on a cruiser squadron on the 
9th, a German submarine was sunk. 
In harbors and on the high seas 
numerous prizes have been taken, 
and it is estimated that there are no 
less than $100,000,000 of German 
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THE SEAT OF WAR DURING THE WEEK 


Showing the principal forts (shown by crosses) which still block the way to Paris even if Liége 
is abandoned, and the cities in Alsace which the French have occupied 


merchant ships in British harbors 
alone. Various engagements between 
cruisers on foreign stations have 
been reported, but so far these have 
been unconfirmed. 

In response to Lord Kitchener’s 
call for recruits for the army no less 
than 250,000 responded, while no less 
than 500,000 are in arms to guard 
the coasts of the island. The unex- 
pected success of the Belgians in 
holding the Germans at Liége led to 
the immediate despatch of 20,000 re- 
inforcements from England, which, 
in conjunction with the French at 
Namur, will oppose the advance of 
the Germans in case Liége falls. It 
is very unlikely, however, that Eng- 
land will put a very large expedition- 


.ary force on the Continent, unless 


the French are hard prest, for not 
only is it against England’s policy, 
but with her small army it would 
deprive the island of its necessary 
protection. With offers of troops and 
food, the colonies have responded 
loyally to aid the mother country. 
Canada has offered 30,000 men and 
1,000,000 sacks of flour, while troops 
from the African colonies have al- 
ready occupied Port Loma and Togo- 
land and are threatening German 
East Africa. Lloyd George has re- 
ported the food problem well in 
hand, the Government having taken 
over the flouring mills of the king- 
dom, while a proposal for the nation 
to take over the harvests is pending. 
The discount rate of the Bank of 
England has been lowered to 5 per 
cent, while the oversea trade of the 
empire is expected shortly to resume 
its normal channels. 


Despite the fact 
that the reports 
have all come 
from Brussels and Paris, the mighty 
German hosts, before which Europe 
has trembled for forty years, seem 
to have met their first reverses not 
at the hands of the French, but from 
the peaceful Belgians, when without 
leave they attempted to occupy Liége 
in order to facilitate their movement 
to the French frontier. 

ig the act and then ask- 
on, Germany, on Au- 
sted to be allowed to 
Belgian 


Germans Invade 
Belgium 







, King Albert immediately prepared 


‘to accept the challenge of the Kaiser, 
prepared if need be to fight to pre- 
serve their neutrality and their inde- 
pendence. All classes joined to op- 
pose the invader, and M. Vander- 
velde, the great Socialist leader, en- 
tered the Cabinet, just as Delcassé 
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and Clemenceau had entered the Min- 
istry of France; before the common 
danger party strife and party dif- 
ferences were forgotten. 

Liége, an important manufactur- 
ing and railway center in western 
Belgium, is important to the Ger- 
mans for its commanding position in 
the valley of the Meuse, which they 
have chosen as one of the avenues 
for the invasion of France. With its 
twelve modern forts in hostile hands, 
Liége was in a position to threaten 
the German flank, and to jeopardize 
the success of the whole German 
plan. General von Emmich, the 
German commander, on the refusal 
of the Belgians to permit his peace- 
ful passage, rather than to delay his 
advance, ordered the city taken by 
storm. But he underestimated both 
the valor of the Belgians and the 
strength of the Liége fortifications. 


With its forts arranged 
so that they support 
each other and of the 
most recent scientific design, the re- 
duction of Liége was more difficult 
than the Germans anticipated. The 
destruction of the bridges across the 
Meuse on the north made it neces- 


Repulsed at 
Liege 


sary for the Germans to attempt to 


cross. on pontoon bridges, but as 
rapidly as built they were destroyed 
by the murderous fire from Forts 
Pontisse and Barchon, while from 
the west approach was possible only 
across a.plateau raked by the guns 
of Forts Evegneé, Fleron and Chau- 
fontaine. Here the main German 
assault was attempted. 

Repeatedly the Tenth Corps, which 
bore the brunt of the battle, charged 
across the plateau, the Belgians re- 
serving fire until the Germans had 
almost reached the glacis of the 
forts. Closely massed, the Germans 
were mown down like grain by the 
Belgian machine guns, while as the 
line would break or retreat before 
the deadly fire, reserves from the 
forts would sweep down to complete 
the rout. For fifty hours the garri- 
son of 40,000 withstood 125,000 Ger- 
mans, and inflicted on them terrific 
loss. More than 25,000 Germans are 
said to have been killed, wounded or 
taken prisoners. The Belgians cap- 
tured twenty-seven field pieces. On 
Friday the Germans asked a twenty- 
four-hour truce in order to bury the 
dead and remove their wounded, but 
the Belgians, fearing that it was a 
ruse to bring up the reinforcements, 
allowed only two hours, at the end 
of which the assault was renewed. 
During the night a detachment of 
Uhlans entered the city with the in- 
tention of capturing General Leman, 
the military governor. They had 
almost reached the door of the gov- 
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THE FIRST IMPORTANT ENGAGEMENT OF THE WAR 
This map, modified from the New York Times, shows the chain of forts defended by the Belgians 
and the route by which the Germans entered the city itself. There was fighting at many points 
along the Meuse from Huy to the Dutch frontier 


ernor before they were recognized 
and cut down. 

In the meantime the gallant re- 
sistance of the Belgians, and the con- 
sequent checking of the German dash 
into France, gave France time to 
complete her mobilization, while 
both French and English troops were 
rushed into Belgium to reinforce 
Liége and to prepare for the second 
defense against the German advance 
at Namur. On Saturday the Kaiser 
announced in Berlin the capture of 
Liége. The city, however, is distinct 
from its fortifications, which are dis- 
tant from three to five miles, and was 
occupied by Germans, who managed 
to pass between the forts. As this 
is written, the forts, practically in- 
tact, are still believed to be in the 
hands of the Belgians. Following 
the example in the case of Belfort in 
1870, President Poincaré has con- 
ferred the ribbon of the Legion of 
Honor on the city of Liége. 


While the Belgians 
were covering them- 
selves with glory in 
resisting the German invader, the 
French, taking advantage of the 
respite thus ‘granted them, them- 
selves assumed the offensive, and 
just before nightfall on August 7 
invaded Alsace-Lorraine in an at- 
tempt to redeem the “lost provinces,” 
wrenched from them in 1871. 

The news of this movement is 
most fragmentary, and it must not 


French Invade 
Alsace-Lorraine 


be overestimated, but its significance 
lies not so much in its success as 
in the effective rebuttal of the 
proud German boast which fore- 
saw a prostrate France almost with- 
in a week. A French column swept 
across the border at Altkirk, near 
the Swiss frontier, seventeen miles 
west of Basle, and carried the earth- 
works by which the town was de- 
fended at the point of the bayonet. 
The Germans are said to have fled 
before them, while the French were 
acclaimed as deliverers by the joyous 
Alsatians. Beyond the fact that the 
famous African Turcos (Arabs 
trained from childhood to fight) 
took part, the French War Office has 
not disclosed the number or the 
identity of the troops or generals in 
command taking part in this inva- 
sion. 

On Saturday, Miilhausen, the 
“Sheffield of Germany,” and the sec- 
ond largest city in Alsace, after a 
slight resistance, was occupied by 
the French, who then prest on up 
the valley of the Ill to Colmar. In 
the passes of Bonhomme and Sainte 
Marie, in the Vosges Mountains, 
desperate German resistance was 
encountered, and in taking them the 
French War Office admits the losses 
were serious. The French are thus 
brought within forty miles of the 
great German fortress of Strass- 
burg, where the Germans in large 
force are to be encountered. Military 
experts, however, do not look upon 
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© International News 


SHIPPING GOLD FOR AMERICAN 


REFUGEES 


The armored cruiser ‘Tennessee’ sailed from New York on August 6 carrying $5,867,000 to 
relieve penniless tourists marooned in Europe. Each keg is worth $3000 


this movement as a serious invasion, 
put only as an effort to feel out the 
German positions. 


When Germany deliv- 
ered her ultimatum 
to Russia, she count- 
ed confidently not only on the sup- 
port of Austria and Italy, her allies 
in the Triple Alliance, but on the 
internal troubles of Russia and 
England to disrupt the Triple En- 
tente. Instead she finds the Entente 
solid against her, in addition to the 
little countries of Belgium, Portugal 
and possibly Japan, and the alliance 
broken by the refusal of Italy to 
enter a struggle so manifestly of the 
Kaiser’s making. 

What the terms of the alliance 
were under which Italy was bound to 
aid her allies is not known, as they 
have never been published, but Italy 
chose to interpret them for herself, 
and on August 3 she declared her 
neutrality in the struggle. Never 
popular among her people, support 
of the ancient Austrian enemy, espe- 
cially when Austrian and Italian in- 
terests on the Adriatic were still in 
conflict, would have risked the 
foundation of the throne itself, and 
the Government adopted its course 
accordingly. To gain Italian support, 
as well as to alienate England, the 
Kaiser sought to place France and 
Russia in the position of aggressors 
on Germany and Austria. Austria 
delayed until August 6, a full week 
after the German declaration, her 
war challenge to Russia, in the hopes 


Italy Remains 
Neutral 


that the latter would first be pro- 
voked; she moved Austrian forces to 
aid the Germans on the Alsatian 
border, and not until France de- 
manded, on the 10th, her intentions, 
did she withdraw her ambassador 
from Paris, even then without a 
declaration of hostilties; her ambas- 
sador is still in London, altho an 
Austrian squadron, with decks 
cleared for action and battle flags 
flying, is reported sailing south in 
the Adriatic. Germany and Austria 
have thus done their utmost to con- 
vince not only Italy, but the world, 
that they are waging a war of self- 
defense, but Italy and the world are 
undeceived. Threats and bribes of 
African territory are reported to 
have been offered Italy if she would 
come to the aid of her allies, to 
which King Victor Emanuel is said 
to have replied: “Neither friendship 
for my allies nor offers made by 
them, no matter how advantageous, 
would persuade me to sell my honor 
and that of my country.” 

British and French, to whom Italy 
owes much for her freedom, were 
quick to appreciate the Italian stand. 
and in London a most unusual 
demonstration, in which peers, mem- 
bers of Parliament and _ others 
prominent in the social and political 
world took part, occurred on Friday 
afternoon in front of the Italian 
Embassy. Italian interests in the 
Mediterranean are all on the side of 
the British and French and opposed 
to those of Austria, not only in 
Albania and Montenegro, but in the 


Austrian Adriatic provinces, with 
Trieste as their center, which, be- 
cause of blood, Italy still regards as 
belonging to her. 


; Owing partly to the 
Railroad Rates decision of the Inter- 

and Labor state Commerce Com- 
mission in the Eastern railroad rate 
case, or to suggestions made in that 
decision, the railroads west of the 
Mississippi will ask for permission 
to increase their rates. They are now 
preparing to make application, and 
it is expected that their new sched- 
ules will be submitted before Octo- 
ber 1. They will not propose a hori- 
zontal advance, as the Eastern com- 
panies did, but will ask approval of 
a readjustment of rates which ‘may 
increase their revenue by about five 
per cent, and which, they think, will 
be such a readjustment (involving 
additions to rates that are not re- 
munerative) as was suggested by 
the commission in the recent de- 
cision. Because of an increase of op- 
erating expenses, they assert, their 
need is greater than that of the East- 
ern roads. 

Settlement of the controversy be- 
tween the Western roads and their 
employees will soon be reached by 
arbitration, which the companies ac- 
cepted in response to the earnest plea 
of President Wilson. The arbitrators 
will hold their sessions in Chicago. 
The companies had insisted that 
their claims and proposals should be 
considered, as well as those of the 
men. With respect to this, however, 
they yielded, and the arbitrators are 
to consider only the claims and de- 
mands originally presented by the 
employees. 


President Carbajal’s 
delegates, General 
Villar and Judge Al- 
lende, failed to reach an agreement 
with Carranza. He would not see 
them after their arrival at Saltillo, 
on the 2d, but they had a brief con- 
ference with two men representing 
him, Luis Caballero and Antonio 
Villareal, who declared that Carba- 
jal’s terms were like those of a con- 
queror to a defeated foe and could 
not be considered for a moment. It 
appears that Carbajal proposed that 
the present Congress should be dis- 
placed by the one dissolved by 
Huerta, which should designate a 
President to succeed himself; that 
the Federal army should be retained, 
and that the rank of its officers 
should be recognized and confirmed. 
On the other hand, Carranza’s rep- 
resentatives would consider nothing 
but unconditional surrender. He was 
determined to punish all who were 
in any way responsible for the death 
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of Madero, and he refused to retain 
the army. Indeed, the officers of the 
army of General Gonzales had for- 
mally demanded that all Federal offi- 
cers and soldiers should be treated 
as prisoners, be compelled to do 
menial labor, and be excluded from 
military service for the remainder of 
their lives. At first, Carbajal’s dele- 
gates hoped for a second conference, 
but when Carranza refused to listen 
further they gave up the attempt and 
returned to the capital. 

Afterward there were conflicting 
reports as to Carbajal’s plans. An 
official statement said he had decided 
to yield and had agreed with Car- 
ranza as to terms. Carranza said 
there was no agreement. Two days 
later it was announced that Carbajal 
had yielded to the “war party” and 
that the Federal army of 30,000 men 
would meet the rebels on an open 
plain, eight miles north of the capi- 
tal. There were also reports that 
Carbajal would go southward with 
the army. Zapata had agreed to an 
armistice. Our Government was urg- 
ing Carranza to grant general am- 
nesty. This he would not do, but he 
promised that the entry of his forces 
into the city should be marked by no 
excesses. 

All this time the rebel armies were 
near the capital. Obregon, with 30,000 
men, was at Toluca, forty miles from 
the city; Gonzales, at the head of 
20,000, was waiting at Tula, fifty 
miles, and Flores, leading 10,000, 
was in camp at Pachuca, sixty miles, 
while a rebel advance guard of 6,000 
was only fifteen miles from Carba- 
jal’s outposts. Here were more than 
60,000. men, against whom Carhajal 
could muster only 30,000. Villa’s 
army was still in the north. On the 
8th he was directed by Carranza to 
start for the capital. Obregon was 
demanding unconditional surrender. 
The foreign ministers held a confer- 
ence in the city and decided to go out 
and meet Obregon, and thus to as- 
certain what his course would be. 


Villa was still at va- 
Villa’s Attitude riance with Carranza, 

and, altho he ordered 
a movement of his artillery to Tor- 
reon, many believed that he would 
not go further southward. By re- 
cruiting he had added several thou- 
sand to his original force of 23,000 
men. By proclamation he had out- 
lawed all of Carranza’s fiat currency 
in the State of Chihuahua, and he 
had appointed a commission—one 
member of it being General An- 
geles, the artillery expert—to cut up 
and distribute among his followers 
the great estates of “unfriendly” 
persons. Eighty families were quar- 
tered upon the great ranch of Ben- 
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THE VAGARIES OF WAR: A TREASURE-SHIP IN BAR HARBOR 
While the world buzzed with rumors and watched for news of her, the “Kronprinzessin Cecilie,” 
bound for Bremen, freighted with over ten millions in gold, slipped away from French cruisers 
in mid-ocean and fled back to neutral American waters, bringing up in gay Bar Harbor 


ton, the British subject whose mur- 
der by Villa or his friend Fierro 
caused prolonged inquiry. There is 
much complaint about the exactions 
of his officers and men. American 
owners of property in Chihuahua 
have been driven away by new and 
heavy taxes, extortion and virtual 
confiscation. It was reported that 
Villa had sought negotiations with 
Carbajal. 

There was fighting, as the other 
rebel armies approached the capital. 
At Irapuado, 180 miles from the city, 
400 Federal prisoners were taken at 
the end of a three hours” battle. At 
Mascates, in Guanajuato, 900 were 
captured. At Mazatlan, on the Pacific 
coast, the soldiers of the Federal 
garrison, while striving to escape on 


transports, were attacked, and, on 


the 8th, 300 of them were killed. 
More than fifty priests fled from the 
national capital to Vera Cruz, fear- 
ing Carranza’s armies. They took 
with them many of the ornaments 
of their churches. 


It is understood that 
our Government ad- 
drest to the leaders 
of both factions in Santo Domingo 
a demand for the restoration of 
peace, with a proposition that a pro- 
visional government be established 
by agreement. A large force of mar- 
ines was not far away (at Guanta- 
namo) and could be landed at Do- 
minican ports in a few hours. The 
effect of this is seen in the signing 


Peace in Santo 
Domingo 


of a general armistice by President 
Bordas and the revolutionists’ junta. 
This armistice is to continue for 
fifteen days from the 6th inst. The 
news was received with much satis- 
faction by the inhabitants of Puerto 
Plata, a city which had been be- 
sieged for ninety-eight days. It is 
expected that a settlement of the 
controversy will be reached before 
the expiration of the term of the 
armistice. Expenditures by the pres- 
ent Government from the customs 
receipts are to be controlled by the 
new American officer, Herbert M. 
Johnson, appointed with the consent 
of Bordas, but it does not appear 
that he has begun to exercize his 
power. 

Owing to the war in Europe, the 
attention of Germany, France and 
Great Britain has been diverted from 
Hayti. They were asking for control 
of the customs revenue. On August 
1, Hayti failed to pay the interest, 
$105,000, due on the foreign railway 
debt. The treasury was empty, and 
the Government’s account at the na- 
tional bank was overdrawn by $500,- 
000. At that time German capitalists 
were proposing to lend money to the 
Government, in return for certain 
privileges or concessions, but the ne- 
gotiations have been discontinued. 
It is understood that President Za- 
mor has declined to ask our Gov- 
ernment to assume control of the 
country’s finances, altho he was 
urged by the new United States 
Minister to do so. 
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THE PROUDEST RULER IN EUROPE: KING ALBERT OF BELGIUM 


THE ALLIES HAVE HASTENED TO HONOR THE BELGIANS, WHO BORE THE BRUNT OF THE KAISER’S FIRST ATIACK WITHOUT FLINCHING. 
THE FRENCH ACADEMY SALU THEM AS THE “LITTLE PEOPLE WITH MIGHTY SOULS” 





WHAT WILL THE GREAT NAVIES DO? 
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This study of the strength and 
probable course of the contestants in 
the clash between the first and 
second navies of the world comes to 
us from an expert who in nearly half 
a century of service held several most 
important commands and reached the 
highest existing rank. His position 
is such that we are not at liberty to 
use his name.—THE EDITOR. 


HE simplest explanation of 

i the incredible state of affairs 

today in Europe is that the 
Kaiser has suddenly become insane, 
and that it were better for all con- 
cerned to place him in a madhouse 
rather than in command of fleets and 
armies. 

While not admitting this ex- 
planation to be wholly justified or 
satisfactory the fact that he has 
surely lost his head introduces a dis- 
turbing element of uncertainty into 
one’s speculations as to what can 
happen. We may readily imagine 
what a prudent man would do under 
given circumstances, but what an 
arbitrary ruler suffering from mega- 
lomania and blinded by an unexpect- 
ed check to his unbounded ambition _ 
will essay it is difficult to foresee. 
For this reason the réle of prophet 
bristles with possibilities of error. 

While Austria has a few battle- 
ships and while ‘her cruisers may 
make an occasional raid on French 
and English shipping in the Med- 
iterranean, it is not at all likely that 
stirring naval events will occur in 
that sea. The French, aided by Eng- - 
land’s wholly competent squadrons in 
those waters, will see to it that com- 
merce there is not interfered with, 
and that Austria’s fleet remains safe- 
ly sheltered behind the forts at Pola 
and Fiume. If Italy sides with Aus- 
tria in this struggle a wide and in- | 
teresting vista of possibilities will 
open up, for she is not to be con- 
temned as a naval power—but this 
eventuality is so improbable that to 
discuss it would be a waste of time. 

A brief summary of Germany’s in- 
terests on the water and across the 
seas will be helpful in focussing at- 
tention upon the naval aspects of 
the war now being waged. In the 
first place, what has Germany to gain 
by victory on the ocean? In a gen- 
eral sense, the answer must be— 
nothing. Without having had to burn 
an ounce of powder, she has devel- 
oped the second largest mercantile 
marine in the world. This she ‘owes 
to the equality of opportunity en- 
joyed with British shipping even in 
British home and colonial ports. 
More than what she now has. in this 
respect she could have obtained, if at 
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all, thru the medium of peace. If she 
seeks to acquire more colonies it is 
pertinent to suggest that she has not 
known what to do with those she has 
already in her possession. The desire 
to smash Great Britain’s fleet and to 
dictate terms of peace at Westmin- 
ster is really un secret de Polichi- 
nelle—something which everybody 
knows. Thoughtful Germans whom 
I have met have not hesitated to tell 
me they shared it. These terms would 
doubtless include the cession of cer- 
tain British colonies which Germany 
(or the Kaiser, the expressions are 
absolutely identical) has long covet- 
ed. Permanent occupation of Eng- 
land may be dismissed from our 
minds as entirely out of the question. 

On the other hand, what has she 
to lose if defeated by Great Britain? 
Whatever course the war may take 
on the land, that on the seas must be 
defensive in its nature, at least in 
the beginning. A~ consideration of 
what Germany stands to lose, taken 
in conjunction with her numerical 
inferiority in ships of war, should 
lead us to some interesting and even 
plausible inferences. 

There is, first and foremost, her 
magnificent merchant navy. Many of 
its members will be captured—many 
will pass under other flags—we can 
be sure that England will let none 
escape save those already safe in 
neutral ports. When the war is over 
England will, without doubt, impose 
port and tonnage dues on German 
merchantmen heavy enough to ham- 
per for years the activities and 
growth of her most formidable rival. 

The list of Germany’s colonies is 
surprizingly great. In Africa she 
owns Togo, Kamerun, German West 
Africa and German East Africa, 
931,460 square miles of territory and 
over 13,000,000 inhabitants. In Asia 
there is Kiau-Chau, some 200 square 
miles and 168,900 inhabitants, with 
the best harbor on the coast of China 
north of Hong Kong. In the Pacific 
she has part of New Guinea, the Bis- 
marck Archipelago, the Carolines, 
Pelews, Mariannes, Solomons, Mar- 
Shalls, with Savaii and Upolu in the 
Samoan group, in all 96,160 square 
miles with 357,800 inhabitants. 

While the majority of these posses- 
sions are of little worth, their loss 
would be a severe blow to Germany’s 
prestige and to her policy of colonial 
expansion. To incur the risk of ced- 
ing these and of damaging irrepara- 
bly her maritime prospects for a 
very doubtful chance of success but 
emphasizes the Kaiser’s folly, since 
to protect the former against the at- 
tacks of the navies of Great Britain 
and Australia is quite impossible. 


Such of them as England may desire 
she will seize and hold. The Chinese 
are not likely to neglect so favorable 
an opportunity of canceling the 
ninety-nine year lease of Kiau-Chau 
or the British and their allies, Rus- 
sian and Japanese, to pluck this 
thorn from China’s side and their 
own. The problem then in Africa, 
Asia and the Pacific solves itself au- 
tomatically. Remains the larger one 
in northern European waters. 

Never has the advantage of an in- 
terior line of communications been 
more clearly manifested than today. 
By means of the Kiel Canal, Germany 
can concentrate her naval force at 
will in the North Sea or in the Bal- 
tic, thus menacing enemies in both. 
Moreover, she will inevitably block 
with mines the various passages 
leading from the one sea into the 
other, thus preventing a junction of 
the British and Russian fleets. It is 
idle to presume that so high-handed, 
unscrupulous a power will respect 
the neutrality of Denmark thru 
whose territory run the Great and 
the Little Belt, or of Sweden, which 
owns one side of the Sound, Den- 
mark owning the other. These water- 
ways are so narrow in places as to 
be very easily blocked. 

It is a safe prediction that Ger- 
many will at once endeavor to get at 
the Russian fleet, to which she is 
vastly superior not only in ships but 
in the morale and training of her 
crews, or that Russia will keep her 
ships behind the fortifications of 
Kronstadt. We may look for merci- 
less bombarding of all Russian towns 
and cities on the Baltic. Libau 
and Riga will be sacrificed to the 
mad lust of destruction. So will Hel- 
singfors and Wiborg unless the 
Finns profit by the moment to rise 
in rebellion against the Czar and 
thus ensure immunity from German 
shells. Even Sweden may suffer in 
this manner unless she yields to the 
Kaiser’s demand to “be with us.” No 
permanent good will flow from these 
baneful acts. It is barely possible that 
the Kaiser, lost to all reason, will or- 
der his battleships into the North Sea 
there to grapple with the British 
fleet under Sir John Jellicoe and so 
play into his enemy’s hands. 

I am not among those who place in 
parallel columns ships, guns, armor 
and speed, assigning the victory to 
the heavier total. So far as the ves- 
sels themselves are concerned, the 
British have much the better in the 
comparison; but, in my judgment, 
they enjoy the advantages of excellent 
training (whether more perfect than 
that of the Germans no one knows), 
and what is of especial value the “sea 
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habit,” a thing wherein their ad- 
versaries are distinctly deficient. The 
English man-of-war’s man is a sailor 
to whom his ship is home and to 
whom voyages long in either dis- 
tance or time are habitual. His Ger- 
man rival is frequently but a draft- 
ed recruit who has spent the greater 
part of his time in port. What that 
difference means was seen in the 
Napoleonic wars when Collingwood 
was at sea, I am quite sure, for two 
years and Nelson eighteen months 
without once anchoring. I think the 
chances of such a naval action are 
decidedly with the British, holding, 
as I do, the opinion that celeris pari- 
bus, the British seaman is markedly 
superior to the German. 

The more probable course on Ger- 
many’s part is to keep her fleet out 
of the reach of the British, who will 
be forced to establish a blockade of 
the mouths of the Elbe, Weser and 
Jahde, quite close together. The bulk 
of the vessels there will be off the 
Elbe, the exit to the Kiel Canal. 
Heligoland will be taken and used as 
a station for flying machines for 
scouting. Its insular position renders 
it peculiarly valuable for this pur- 
pose. A second fleet will cruise in the 
Kattegat to blockade the channels 
into and out of the Baltic. The Kiel 
Canal looms very large in this con- 
nection, enabling Germany, as _ it 
does, to move her strength to either 
end at pleasure—that is to say, to the 
Elbe or to the Baltic. For this reason, 
England may make a supreme if un- 
promising effort to wreck the locks 
at the western end to prevent egress 
of Germany’s ships and to enable 
her to proceed to the Baltic in full 


force there to defeat the German 
navy, which has been so long a men- 
ace, not only to her, but indeed to 
the peace of the whole world. I 
rather doubt this attempt. 

The two blockades just menticned 
may be confidently expected. Neither 
will extend over a long stretch and 
both will be exposed to attacks from 
submarines concerning whose real 
value in warfare we may learn much. 
Of bomb dropping we shall hear a 
little. To me it seems a futile pro- 
ceeding. The true réle of the aero- 
plane is scouting. I pay slight heed 
to battles in the air. Encounters aloft 
there may be, but more thrilling in 
the lurid accounts of newspaper men 
who do not see them than effective 
in their results. It.is the battleship 
which will determine the issue—just 
as it has in all naval history since 
gunpowder and cannon were invent- 
ed. If the Germans prove superior to 
the British in the rapidity and ac- 
curacy of their shooting, they will 
have achieved a difficult and notable 
preéminence, for the British have 
worked wonders in this respect, hav- 
ing trebled or even quadrupled the 
number of hits within the past ten 
years. 

Since the war correspondent no 
longer exists, it is to the official re- 
ports given out by either side that 
we must look for intelligence which 
in some cases will be misleading and 
in others most unsatisfactory. The 
statements and rumors printed in 
the daily papers except when marked 
“official” may be believed or not, ac- 
cording to the fancy of the reader. 
Whatever be the results of the first 
clash of arms the ultimate outcome 


cannot be doubted. The perseverance 
and grim determination of the Brit- 
ish nation, forced against its will 
into the most unholy war of which 
we have any knowledge, will in the 
end prevail, leaving the Kaiser to 
mourn over the ruin of the vast and 
noble structure of his seemingly 
miraculous development of Ger- 
many’s commerce and industries. To 
exchange this splendid record for the 
doubtful chance of being known as 
a second Napoleon or Frederick the 
Great evidences either poor judg- 
ment or-a disordered mind. 

Of one thing we may be certain, 
that while all Christendom will have 
to share the burden of distress it is 
upon Germany that the larger part 
will fall in useful lives extinguished, 
in financial misery, idle shipping, 
closed factories. 

That this is all due to the in- 
sane growth of armies and navies 
stimulated, yes, necessitated by Ger- 
many’s practise, no one can deny. 
This war is not a bolt out of the blue. 
It has long been recognized as un- 
avoidable and it bears the earmarks 
of deliberate planning. Nothing was 
lacking but a good excuse. And this 
excuse has been found, or manufac- 
tured, as you please. It is right that 
Germany should pay heaviest. 

Let us hope the plea for bloated 
armaments as essential to national 
safety may never again be heard. 
We now perceive what they lead 
to. And let us hope that victory 
may rest with the British who, as a 
hundred years ago, are fighting in 
the cause of human progress and 
world-wide peace against the tyranny 
of personal, arbitrary government. 
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THE SUICIDE OF EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION 


The following remarkable article 
was written shortly before the out- 
break of the present European war 
and explains from a German view- 
point the conditions that have led to 
the conflict. Professor Ostwald held 
for many years the chair of chemis- 
try in Leipzig University and in 
1909 received the Nobel Prize for 
his researches. In recent years he 
has devoted himself to the applica- 
tion of scientific laws to philosophy 
and sociology and has energetically 
opposed the militarism which has 
now, as he foresaw, brought ruin 
upon Europe and struck a deadly 
blow. at modern civilization.—THE 
EDITOR. 


HEN forty thousand Swed- 
ish peasants marched to 
the palace of King Gustav 


and demanded an increase in the 
armaments of Sweden, the high- 
water mark of Europe’s militarist 
craze was reached. 

In spite of the Baltic agreement 
which guaranteed the preservation 
of the kingdom, in spite of the pro- 
tests of the most enlightened and 
most conservative elements of the 
population, Sweden was compelled to 
join the other nations of Europe, al- 
ready groaning under the vast bur- 
den of their war preparation. 

Why should Sweden arm, one may 
ask; what enemies has she, with her 
territory and her sovereignty guar- 
anteed by all the Baltic powers? 
Everywhere it is the same answer 
that has induced the nations of Eu- 
rope to burden themselves with huge 
military outlays—the fear of Russia. 
The woful economic depression from 
which Austria is at present suffer- 
ing is no less a result of self-blood- 
letting for military purposes occa- 
sioned by fear of Russia than is the 
burden of billions of dollars imposed 
by the German Empire upon itself. 

This war-crazy, billion-dollar tax- 
ation is not the only sacrifice the Ger- 
man nation is making. The extreme 
intensification of the worst form of 
militarism, the supercilious ‘notion 
that the soldier, the man who wears 
a uniform, is higher, nobler and 
more worthy of respect than any 
other citizen, is the immediate con- 
sequence of the unseemly haste to 
grant so extravagant a military bud- 
get. The Zabern incident showed the 
whole world what we get in return 
for our military taxes, and the loss 
in cultural values the Germans must 
suffer is a heavier burden on our 
international credit than even the 
bleeding of our economic system of 
billions of dollars. For as the pro- 
cess of paying the tax is distributed 
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over three years, it will in that long 
period make more effective propa- 
ganda against excessive militarism 
among those who have to pay it than 
could possibly have’ been done by all 
the pacifists and internationalists. 

And why all this? On account of 
Russia, Russia which in all its great 
wars now for nearly a century has 
either been defeated or just managed 
to escape defeat. Was not Russia the 
first white nation that ignominiously 
lost a war against an army composed 
of men of the yellow race, against a 
state which in extént of territory 
and in population is but an infinites- 
imally small fraction of Russia? Has 
not Russia just passed thru a most 
violent internal revolution? Does not 
the revolutionary fire, tho trampled 
and supprest, still continue to smol- 
der under the surface, and is it not 
merely waiting for an opportunity 
to burst out again into a conflagra- 
tion? 

When you try to think these mat- 
ters over calmly you clutch at your 
head in despair. You ask how it is 
possible that Europe, after creating a 
specter for itself, should seek to save 
itself by cutting deep into its own 
flesh and offering new bloody sacri- 
fices to appease the idols of militar- 
ism. It is no longer merely the par- 
donable mistakes of diplomacy due to 
lack of far-sightedness and acumen 
on the part of statesmen. A real pop- 
ular nationalistic craze is sweeping 
over the population of Europe, com- 
parable to the craze that took pos- 
session of the people during the Cru- 
sades and the religious wars which 
worked havoc with reason and civil- 
ization. 

Even France, the country which at 
first perhaps promised itself the 
greatest advantage from this state 
of things, does not benefit by it. The 
enormous military equipments which 
began in Russia and from there 
spread to Germany and the other 
European countries have not freed 
France from the almost intolerable 
burden which every citizen of the 
republic has to carry by serving two 
years in the army. On the contrary, 
as a logical consequence of this 
movement the French Government 
thought it essential to increase the 
term of military service to three 
years and thereby bring about so 
serious a setback to the country’s 
progress that it is doubtful whether 
she will ever be able fully to recover. 

To understand the beginning of 
this chain of mischief it is necessary 
to go a long way back. It began more 
than a hundred years ago, in the last 
decade of the eighteenth century, 
when the French people set about 


freeing themselves from the intolera- 
ble economic and political yoke of 
the decayed feudal rule and an in- 
competent monarchy. The Middle 
European legitimists saw their 
very existence threatened by the 
deposition and execution of the 
French king, and so undertook an in- 
vasion upon the French nation from 
the east. It had no other justification 
than to hinder the French people 
from independently shaping their 
own destinies in order to force them 
back to monarchism, from which, by 
a tremendous convulsion and with 
great sacrifice of blood, they had just 
liberated themselves. That irresisti- 
ble combination of the forces of the 
people which later found its leader 
and ruler in the first Napoleon was 
nothing but a reaction against this 
violence: from the outside. Napoleon’s 
first work was to drive out the for- 
eign invaders. Then, by a perfectly 
natural counter-reaction, he seized 
the opportunity afforded by the im- 
mense power of a popular army, then 
appearing for the first time in mod- 
ern history, and used it for the con- 
quest of the neighboring countries. 
What course European history 
would have taken, had the great Cor- 
sican preserved his power of objec- 
tive judgment intact a few years 
longer, has been a subject of fre- 
quent speculation. Had he applied his 
judgment as well as his remarkable 
energy to existing conditions and to 
the administration of technical, com- 
mercial and political affairs, opera- 
tions of a more effective and. more 
enduring character than his futile 
expeditions against Russia, the his- 
tory of Europe might have been dif- 
ferent. But he failed to do so, and 
his military power broke down. 
The justifiable wars of liberation 
of the outraged nations of Middle 
Europe in the end brought no other 
result than the restoration of the old 
legitimist principles and the _ re- 
establishment of the royal power. 
The organization of the people’s 
forces, which Scharnhorst learned to 
copy so well from the enemy, was ef- 
fected only under the pressure of a 
foreign invasion, and after the vic- 
tory was immediately abandoned. 
Among the people the idea of liberty 
was not yet sufficiently developed for 
them to make use of the power to 
create a government corresponding 
to the needs of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Thus in Germany after every 
war a deep reactionary wave sets in, 
and worst of all after a victorious 
war. This is a phenomenon that may 
be observed in all modern history. 
Thus, a people that has achieved vic- 
tory with its own blood is, so far as 
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freedom is concerned, always worse 
off after than before the war. Such 
was the case in France after the 
wars of Napoleon I; in Germany to 
a much larger extent after the war 
of liberation of 1812-13 and in con- 
sequence of the wars of 1866 and 
1870. A similar reactionary wave is 
now pressing upon us. 

Thus we see, if we follow the 
thread of history further, that the 
German wars of liberation involved 
France in new complications under 
the incompetent royal house restored 
to the throne... A strong legitimist 
and clerical reaction resulted, leading 
in turn to a series of revolutions cul- 
minating, as it was bound to, in a 
return to Cesarism under Napoleon 
III. Altho at first Napoleon tried 
to follow a proper rational course for 
the economic advancement of his 
country, as he grew older and his in- 
tellectual faculties diminished he 
succumbed to the reactionary war 
party and the war of 1870 brought 
a speedy end to the empire. 

Today, after a lapse of half a cen- 
tury, we are still suffering from the 
consequences of that huge blunder 
multiplied and intensified by a sec- 
ond one worse than the first. For the 
French nation, instead of regarding 
these war adventures as contrary to 
its real nature and imposed upon it 
by the Corsican-Spanish ruling pair, 
allowed its ambition, under the lead- 
ership of a few individuals who knew 
how to make elever use of the lower 
stratum of popular thought, to pur- 
sue the idea of revenge and to work 
on the national passions. Since then, 
instead of guiding and determining 
its policies first and foremost in the 
interest of progress, this highly 
gifted and civilized people has made 
them subservient to an atavistic 
principle, the principle of. revengé, 
unworthy of a leading nation. 

The natural and inevitable conse- 
quence of the policies pursued is 
shown by the fruit it bore. I do 
not speak of the positive decline in 
French creative force during that 
time. In science and art France has 
been ousted from the leading posi- 
tion that she unquestionably occu- 
pied half a century ago, and has been 
relegated to the second or third place. 
Since it is commonly held that. the 
development of science and art is de- 
pendent upon a multiplicity of other 
factors, it may be doubted whether 
this is due to the same cause, tho an 
energetist like myself feels perfectly 
sure that such was the cause. An 
energetist knows that the amount of 
energy at our disposal is limited. If, 
therefore, a nation expends the lar- 
gest portion of its energy, not in 
cultural and productive effort, but in 
work which at best can result only 


in the satisfaction of a feeling of re- 
venge without yielding any cultural 
values, then, according to the law of 
the limited amount of energy, that 
nation will show a corresponding 
minus in all the other sides of its 
activity, that is, in real cultural work. 

But even setting aside these con- 
siderations and regarding only the 
purely political facts we are still led 
to the same conclusion. What has 
forced France into this close alliance 
with Russia? In the whole of Europe 
there is-no nation that in every field 
of culture is so distinctly the an- 
tithesis of France as Russia. It was 
only the hope that with the help of 
Russia she would be able to carry out 
her plan of revenge that misled 


France into the most unnatural of all- 


alliances. What is the result? She 
has not only sunk her savings there. 
That may be a fairly good tho rather 
risky investment, But into the same 
abysmal pit as Russia she unexpect- 
edly finds herself constrained to 
throw the youthful forces and ener- 
gies of her growing generations. The 
energy of her youth is her most 
precious possession. She is getting 
less and less of it every year. To ex- 
press her chagrin over the economic 
and commercial competition of Ger- 
many due to this same fundamentally 
false view of European politics, Eng- 
land has joined. this alliance. 
Fortunately, in the long run un- 
reason will destroy itself. Thus we 
see in our day that the true, that is, 
the cultural, conception of European 
nations is at last slowly beginning 
to assert itself. From those who see 
in the retardation of progress the 
only possibility of conserving their 
position, which long ago became un- 
stable and untenable, it has to over- 
come very strong opposition. As soon 
as Germany, France and England 
form a determined bloc for the peace 
of Europe, then, the Russian menace 
loses all. its. force, since the other 
small states, especially Austria, will 
be bound to ally themselves with this 
overwhelming power. When such an 
alliance of the leading nations, in the 
interest of civilization, is effected, 
then, and not until then, may civiliza- 
tion hope to receive that care and 
attention from the economic efforts 
of the nations which it imperiously 
demands and must have if Europe is 
to preserve her leading rédle. 
Unfortunately, this alignment of 
our European relations is too ra- 
tional, too much in accord with true 
progress, to be at once realized. It 
is too rational and too progressive to 
be felt so strongly and deeply as to 
rouse our people in Germany to an 
energetic and irresistible movement 
for that purpose. In the preservation 
of the barbaric conditions that have 


hitherto prevailed our present reac- 
tionary ruling class of the northeast 
of Germany is too directly interested 
not to exert all its efforts to retard 
this development. It would hinder it 
entirely if it were in its power, but 
fortunately it is not. 

To express it in the most general 
terms, the object of all the ruling 
politics today is solely to retard 
progress. 

The great movement of civilization 
follows its definite course as_ laid 
down in the second law of thermo- 
dynamics. Along a certain line hu- 
man affairs move irresistibly, regu- 
lating themselves in such a manner 
that more and more the friction sur- 
faces disappear and everywhere well- 
ordered, codéperative activity with a 
just balance between .opposite claims 
gives way to struggle and strife. The 
only question in relation to this law 
is the velocity with. which this fixed 
course is traveled. This is the point 
where the individual and small 
groups of men may exercize a de- 
cisive influence in historic develop- 
ment. 

In chemistry there are substances 
known as catalyzors which have the 
power of accelerating slow chemical 
processes even when present only in 
small quantities. The greater their 
amount. the greater their action. 
They cannot change the direction or 
tendency of the process, but they can 
hasten or retard its inevitable prog- 
ress. This is precisely the function 
of thinkers and workers in the po- 
litical field. They can accelerate or 
retard, they cannot change or reverse 
the social process. The more clearly 
they understand the necessary course 
of evolution, the easier it will be for 
them to create the conditions for 
the acceleration or hindrance of 
that evolution. They must. content 
themselves with the modest role of 
catalyzors if they are to exercize any 
influence at all. Even so self-willed 
a character as Bismarck chose as the 
expression of his activity the maxim, 
unda fert, nec regitur, “You ride on 
the wave, but you don’t direct it.” 

In relation to the sad state of af- 
fairs now prevailing in our country 
the German patriot, in view of these: 
facts, often asks what he is to do. 
There is only one answer. He can do 
but one thing. Of all our Government 
organs the German Reichstag is the 
most democratic, hence the most pro- 
gressive. The thing to do, therefore, . 
is always-and in all matters to con- 
centrate attention upon the German 
imperial idea and to make the na-’ 
tional body the determining factor in 
German cultural politics. It is a long 
and difficult task, but it can -be ac- 
complished. 

Gross-Bothen, Germany 
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LEADING THE FRENCH INTO ALSACE: GENERAL JOSEPH JOFFRE 


NOW CHIEF OF THE GENERAL STAFF, HE CARRIES WITH HIM INTO GERMANY MEMORIES OF SERVICE AS A LAD OF 
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CHAUTAUQUA’S FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


OLD FIRST NIGHT—RECORD ATTENDANCE—MUSIC FES- 


TIVAL—THE 


T the climax of the celebra- 
At« of the fortieth anniver- 

sary of Chautauqua Institu- 
tion, thirty-two persons in an audi- 
ence of 6000 were present who had 
attended the first Chautauqua As- 
sembly in 1874 and every annual ses- 
sion since. Exercizes of the anniver- 
sary culminated in gifts amounting 
to $6500 for summer schools scholar- 
ships and physical improvements, on 
“Old First Night,” August 4, the 
date of the opening exercizes of the 
first assembly. Bishop John H. Vin- 
cent, one of the founders, led the an- 
niversary ceremonial, a vesper sér- 
vice used for the same purpose in 
1874. Representatives of the family 
of the late Lewis Miller, co-founder, 
included his daughter, Mrs. Thomas 
A. Edison. The Fortieth Anniver- 
sary Old First Night speakers were 
President George E. Vincent, Dr. 
Jesse L. Hurlbut, Professor Earl 
Barnes, Dr. Washington Gladden, 
Mrs. Frank Beard, Mrs. Mabell S. C. 
Smith, Mr. Edward Howard Griggs, 
Dr. Shailer Mathews. The Chautau- 
qua European Travel Party, study- 
ing abroad under Dr. H. H. Powers, 
sent a cablegram of greeting from 
Florence, Italy. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott, editor of The 
Outlook and member of Chautau- 
qua’s Educational Council, wrote: 


Chautauqua has inspired the habit 
of reading with a purpose. It is really 
not much use to read, except as an oc- 
casional recreation, unless the reading 
inspires one to think his own thoughts, 
or at least make the writer’s thoughts 
his own. Reading without reflection, 
like eating without digestion, produces 
dyspepsia. The influence and guidance 
of Chautauqua will long be needed in 
America. 

The religious influence of Chautau- 
qua has betn not less valuable. Chau- 
tauqua has met the restless question- 
ing of the age in the only way in which 
it can be successfully met, by convert- 
ing it into a serious seeking for rest in 
truth. 

To have been associated with the 
Vincents, father and son, and to have 
had even a very minor part in their 
work, I count one of the greatest honors 
and privileges of my life. 


Old First Night comes now in the 
middle of a two-months’ season 
which has been breaking all previous 
records of attendance. Music Festi- 
val Week gave a joyous note to the 
‘anniversary celebration. Mr, Victor 
Herbert with his orchestra, and the 
Schubert Club of fifty male voices, 
were added to the regular musical 
resources of Chautauqua—chorus, 
soloists, music school faculty, band 
and memorial organ—for the festi- 
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GRADUATING CLASS--ANENT 


val.. Performances of Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah,” Verdi’s “Manzoni Requi- 
em,” the opera, “Chimes of Norman- 
dy,” parts of Mr. Herbert’s “Nato- 
ma,” Bruch’s cantata “Fair Ellen” 
and a Wagner program were notable. 
Endowment of a Chautauqua Sym- 
phony Orchestra is advocated. 


President E. B. Bryan of Colgate 
University delivers the “Recognition 
Day” address at Chautauqua this 
week to graduates of: the Chautau- 
qua Home Reading Circle who have 
completed a four-year course. Mem- 
bers began with an English year of 
topics and, because one of the first 
books was “Studies in Dickens,” 
chose the name “Dickens” Class of 
1914. Motto: “The voice of time cries 
to man ‘Advance.’” Emblem: wild 
rose. Class yell: 

Dickens, Dickens, 
Chau-tau-qua! 
Nineteen Fourteen, 
Rah, Rah, Rah! 

The class officers are: President, 
Mrs. Mabell S. C. Smith, New York 
City; vice-presidents, Mrs. H. A. 
Deardourff, Jamestown, New York; 
Mrs. G. C. Ashton-Jonson, Farnham, 
Surrey, England; Miss Julia M. El- 
win, Merrimacport, Massachusetts; 
Mr. H. E. Cogswell, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania; Mrs. A. M. Palmer, Paris, 
Illinois; Mr. E. Allard Compton, 
Stephenville, Texas; secretary, Miss 
Alice E. Sanborn, Wells College, Au- 
rora, New York; treasurer and trus- 
tee, Dr. N. J. Lennes, University of 
Montana, Missoula, Montana. 





On a string of eastern Chautau- 
quas a program feature consists of 
an address by a man For Woman’s 
Suffrage and.another address by a 
woman Against Woman’s Suffrage, 
both on the same day. 





Here and there a newspaper Bryan- 
baiter sneeringly reports that Mr. 
Bryan is “off with the yodlers again” 
or “hitting the Chautauoua trail.” 
The southern Baltimore Sun says: 
“If it could be demonstrated, we 
would be willing to wager that the 
average Chautauqua student has a 
far better knowledge of public ques- 
tions than the average of those who 
sneer. And whether he likes it or not, 
no public official today can afford to 
disregard the Chautauqua move- 
ment.” The New England Springfield 
Republican declares that “no one can 
read the sympathetic interpretations 
of the Chautauqua which The Inde- 
pendent has published, and long re- 


MR. BRYAN 


tain a snobbish feeling toward such 
an institution. The Chautauqua was 
ridiculed, sneered at and even ma- 
ligned last summer by the newspa- 
pers that sought to discredit Mr. 
Bryan because he delivered Chautau- 
qua lectures while holding the office 
of Secretary of State. The office does 
not exist that could be robbed of its 
dignity by the Chautauqua lectures 
of its occupant. Only mandarins of 
‘culture’ or diplomacy could honestly 
think so.” 





Summer conferences at the Y. M. 
C. A. Camp, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, 
have been so successful that an As- 
sociation College for professional 
training during nine months of the 
year has been projected, on ground 
purchased near the University of 
Chicago. 


CHAUTAUQUA PLATFORM ECHOES 


“It is not wise to pray too earnest- 
ly for an easy job. With the medium 
which resists most stubbornly the 
best and most permanent work is 
sometimes done. You can carve a 
statue out of chalk or butter or 
dough, but it isn’t likely to last as 
long as the Apollo Belvedere or the 
Winged Victory have lasted. Above 
all, let us not forget that the great 
work of the infinite Goodness has all 
been done upon a resisting medium. 
Out of chaos he has been bringing or- 
der, out of formlessness beauty, out 
of blind cravings and elemental ap- 
petites, kindness and justice, honor 
and fidelity, truth and love. He is 
the Great Overcomer. And he calls 
us to be coworkers with him in fill- 
ing the earth with righteousness and 
peace.”—Dr. Washington Gladden, 
pastor emeritus First Congregation- 
alist Church, Columbus, Ohio. 


“The work of town improvement 
cannot be done directly, for in the 
first place everybody wants to im- 
prove, nobody wants his neighbors 
to know that he needs to, everybody 
wants to improve the neighbors, and 
lastly nobody can improve his neigh- 
bors if the neighbors find out what 
he is up to. The way to succeed is to 
go about it indirectly. The first thing 
to do is to begin on one’s self. A 
beautiful town is a town full of beau- 
tiful people. Seek to improve your 
own personal appearance, by reason- 
able dress, by seeking to improve 
your physical being with outdoor life 
and physical training. After you 
have made yourself an ideal appear- 
ing citizen, then begin on your own 
home.”—Henry Turner Bailey, edi- 
tor School Arts Book. 














THE NEMESIS OF ARMAMENTS 


BY CHARLES EDWARD JEFFERSON, D.D. 


Dr. Jefferson, pastor of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle in New York, is 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the Church Peace Union. A recent 
article from his pen in the “Atlantic 
Monthly” on “The Delusion of Mili- 
tarism” takes its place among the 
most remarkable peace arguments of 
recent years.—THE EDITOR. 


ROM the awful spectacle of 
| Dee plunged into war two 

clashing conclusions are certain 
to be drawn. 

The first and most obvious conclu- 
sion is that the pacifists are in a 
hole. They have been mistaken all 
along, and now their delusion is ex- 
posed. They have long been suspected 
of being visionaries and dreamers, 
but now the last doubt of it has van- 
ished. 

In the glare of the huge conflagra- 
tion the peacemakers cut a sorry fig- 
ure. A metropolitan newspaper. ed- 
itor scoffs at them as an “absurd 
group” on whom little sympathy need 
be wasted. He notes that they are 
not saying anything just at present 
and intimates that they should for- 
eve: hold their peace. Such men—to 
quote one of our most distinguished 
fellow-citizens—are not only useless 
but mischievous. 

The militarists, on the other hand, 
have been right from the beginning. 
All that they have said is true. Man 
is a fighting animal. Human nature 
cannot be changed. Nations have al- 
ways fought, and therefore they al- 
ways will fight. War soon or late is 
inevitable. The only sensible thing 
is to get ready for it. 

The present predicament of the 
peace-workers is put graphically by 
a journal whose name the reader is 
left to guess. “It is in no gloating 
spirit that we call the attention of 
the Andrew Carnegies, the David 
Starr Jordans and other misguided 
peace enthusiasts to the vindication 
of the position of this journal which 
is furnished by this war array on the 
Danube. What has become of that 
army of bogies with which Mr. Car- 
negie, Dr. Jordan and others had 
peopled the imaginations of the un- 
thinking? The roar of the guns in 
southeastern Europe has awakened 
those peace gentlemen from their 
foolish dream, and their phantom 
host of spooks has vanished into air.” 

This is so good that it is sure to 
be quoted all over the country, and 
many trustful persons will repeat it, 
supposing that it is an accurate 
statement of facts. Let us look into 
it a little, and find out, if we can, 
more about the character and fate of 
these spooks. 

It should never be forgotten that 


there are two kinds of dreamers, and 
that there are two different species 
of spooks. 

It is in no gloating spirit that we 
call the attention of the editor of the 
aforementioned journal, and other 
misguided armament enthusiasts, to 
the vindication of the position of the 
peace-workers which is furnished by 
this European war array. 

What has become of that army of 
bogies with which the editors of 
Sunday papers have peopled the im- 
aginations of the unthinking? 

It would be saying too much to as- 
sert that the roar of the European 
guns has awakened these armament- 
loving gentlemen from their foolish 
dreams, for some men will probably 
never be awakened from their fool- 
ishness till the final blast of the 
Judgment Day, but we venture to 
call the attention of all men who are 
awake to the dramatic vanishing of 
the phantom host of spooks with 
which the mitlitarists have peopled 
the imagination of the world. 

It will be profitable for us to con- 
sider these spooks one by one. 


Spook Number One 

“Armaments are the only sure 
guarantee of peace.” We have heard 
it a thousand times from men who 
seemed to know. It has been pub- 
lished in a thousand volumes and in 
ten thousand papers, and so men 
came to accept it as the truth. When 
now and then war seemed to threat- 
en, we were assured that all would be 
well if the armament could be some- 
what increased. 

Thru thirty years the work of in- 
creasing armaments has gone mer- 
rily on. It was in this way that sen- 
sible men worked for peace. The ex- 
perts in these high matters were 
confident that a nation by making 
itself formidable insured itself 
against attack. 

This doctrine was especially con- 
vincing to Russia and Germany, and 
so they have gone on adding new bat- 
talions until the dimensions of their 
armies have astonished the world. In 
these two empires the militarist ideal 
had been well-nigh reached. The ar- 
mament on both sides was so enor- 
mous that peace was guaranteed! 

The people have been growing in- 
creasingly restless, but their mur- 
murings have been quieted by as- 
surances that all this increased tax- 
ation would secure for them the 
blessings of peace. 

Not an appropriation for the in- 
crease of army or navy has been 
past within the last twenty years in 
any parliament in the world, which 
has not been secured by men who 
were pleading for peace. 


When holes were punched in the 
doctrine by the Russo-Japanese 


_war, and by the Spanish-American 


war, and by the Balkan war, the 
holes were covered over by the broad 
facts that Germany had not used her 
army for a generation, and that 
England’s fleet had never fired a gun. 
The peace of Europe—so all the wise 
men said—was due to armaments. 

It was a lie, and the lie is now be- 
ing shot to pieces before our eyes. 

It speaks well for the peaceful 
temper of the peoples of Europe that 
they stood the strain so long. Arma- 
ments are provocative of war. You 
may increase them for a season, but 
at last you receive the retribution 
which you invited. 

The least surprized men in the 
world today are the men who for 
many years have been protesting 
against armaments. They may be 
dreamers, but the silly dream that 
armaments are guarantees of peace 
never entered their mind. 

They have said in season and 
out of season: “This cannot go on. 
This must not go on. It is a crime 
against humanity. It will drag the 
world back into barbarism. It will 
end in a tragedy which will darken 
the heart of mankind.” 

The peace workers are not so 
guileless, and ignorant, and imprac- 
tical as they are painted. They know 
history, and they understand human 
nature, and they are acquainted with 
the laws of the world they are living 
in. They are familiar with every 
move that has been made in the last 
thirty years. The man who imagines 
that they are soft and green is 
dreaming. He is in the grip of a 
spook. What the peace-workers have 
said from the beginning is now be- 
ing confirmed. 

In the fierce light of the European 
conflagration even blind men. ought 
to be able to see that armaments are 
not guarantees of peace. 


Spook Number Two 


“Armaments are a form of nation- 
al insurance.” The doctrine has been 
promulgated thruout the world. The 
insurance comes high, but we must 
have it. A man insures his house; a 
nation must insure itself. Compare 
the annual cost of an army and navy 
with the aggregate wealth of a coun- 
try, and any one can see that mili- 
tary and naval expenses are a mere 
bagatelle. 

Six nations of Europe went into 
this scheme of insurance. Within the 
last thirty years they have paid in 
premiums six billion, five hundred 
and ninety-two millions of dollars, 
and now they find they are not in- 
sured at all. 
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Some fool in southeastern Europe 
threw a lighted match, and instantly 
all Europe was in flames. Why? The 
whole house had been saturated with 
kerosene. 

Military and naval budgets are not 
insurance, they are kerosene. Their 
function is to render a nation in- 
flammable. Europe had been so re- 
peatedly drenched. with kerosene 
that one match was sufficient to start 
an instantaneous and continent-wide 
conflagration: Russians, Germans, 
Frenchmen, Englishmen all heard at 
once the roar of the blazing rafters 
above their heads. The house is burn- 
ing, and now other billions of dol- 
lars must be expended in putting out 
a fire which was made possible by the 
very means which were devised to 
prevent it. Another spook has van- 
ished into air. 

If one-tenth of the treasure spent 
by Europe in the last thirty years 
upon her armaments had been de- 
voted to building rational safeguards 
against war, the present catastrophe 
would never have blighted the world. 


Spook Number Three 


“Only by armaments can liberty be 
safeguarded and justice secured.” 
The advanced nations must protect 
themselves from the insults and as- 
saults of the backward nations, and 
weak nations when attacked must be 
defended by the strong. Armaments 
are the natural protection of right- 
eousness and truth. 

It sounds plausible, but it is false. 
For years Abdul the Damned allowed 
his Christian subjects to be butch- 
ered, and altho Christian nations 
stood round and watched the streams 
of flowing blood they did not lift a 
hand in defense of the helpless. They 
could not. They were bound hand and 
foot by their armaments. 

The other day the Balkan states 
were fighting each other with a 
ferocity surpassing that of savages, 
committing atrocities which in devil- 
ish cruelty have never been exceed- 
ed, and the great Christian Powers 
—like so many huge and unwieldy 
brutes—stood in armor, impotent, 
watching the frightful carnage go 
on, all of them so weighted down 
with steel that not one could move. 

That mighty armies are an effi- 
cient instrument for the establish- 
ing of justice or the rescue of the 
oppressed is another of the spooks. 
All men who are awake know that 
swollen armaments block the way of 
justice and jeopardize the liberties 
of mankind. 


Spook Number Four 
“Only by great armies and navies 
can we have international law and 
order.” The Hague Conferences at- 
tended to various important matters, 


but they left armaments untouched. 
By establishing certain rules of pro- 
cedure, and laying sundry restric- 
tions on combatants, it was thought 
by some that the nations would grad- 
ually turn their feet into the paths 
ef peace. It was a delusive expecta- 
tion. 

The militarists are willing that all 
sorts of conventions shall be agreed 
to, if only the big armies and. navies 
are left intact. They have no objec- 
tion to Red Cross Societies, and’ to 
arbitration treaties, and to the neu- 
tralization of certain territories, but 
they insist that the armaments shall 
not be reduced. 

After each of The Hague Confer- 
ences all armaments were increased. 
This is because Christendom is in 
the hands of the militarists, and for 
a generation they have had their way. 

It is idle to talk of the observance 
of conventions and treaties so long 
as nations rely on their armies and 
navies for the accomplishment of 
their purpose. Italy stole Tripoli, be- 
cause she had an army. Austria stole 
Bosnia because she had an army. 
Armies enable nations to steal. Ar- 
mies make it easier to steal. Navies 
combined with armies make it easier 
still. 

Germany bound herself by a treaty 
to respect the neutrality of Luxem- 
burg, but when the hour arrived, 
Germany sent her army thundering 
thru Luxemburg defying the treaty, 
for mighty armies are not to be 
halted in their courses by the gos- 
samer threads of treaties. 

No wonder the House of Commons 
laughed at Germany’s promise not to 
keep any of Belgium at the end of 
the war. In the act of trampling on 
one promise, she could hardly expect 
to be trusted in making another. No 
nation can be expected in time of ex- 
citement, with a huge sword in her 
hand, to be scrupulous about prom- 
ises made long ago. 

If nations dress like brigands, 
they will come at last to act like brig- 
ands. Conscience atrophies under 
armor-plate. European diplomacy has 
been frightfully debauched and de- 
graded by the frenzied piling up of 
guns. The notion that nations can be 
trusted to keep their word and are 
more certain to work for the higher 
interests of mankind when they ex- 
pend a large part of their revenues 
on instruments of destruction is an- 
other spook which has vanished into 
air. 

Europe is uttering a solemn warn- 
ing to America. The old world is 
speaking to the new. Ancient monar- 
chies are offering counsel to our 
young Republic. 

_For a generation we have been 
aping Europe. The ideal of Washing- 


— 


ton and the other founders of our 
nation has been fading from many 
eyes. We have a Navy League, and 
we launch our dreadnoughts with the 
playing of bands, and the hurrahs 
of high state officials. We have our 
annual war-scares and our annual 
naval reviews—all just like Europe! 

We have our swelling naval bud- 
gets, and our niggardly appropria- 
tions for the causes of social better- 
ment, after the European fashion. 

We have our interminable chatter 
about hypothetical attacks and -con- 
jectural perils, and the incessant 
speechmaking and magazine-writing 
and book-making of Colonels and 
Commodores, Admirals and Gener- 
als, active and retired, just as it is 
all done in Europe. 

We have spent in a few years over 
two billion dollars on our navy, and 
this is but a trifle compared with 
what we are going to spend, if the 
naval oligarchy intrenched in Wash- 
ington City has its way. 

We have learned to talk glibly 
about naval tonnage, and naval pres- 
tige, and to admire fourteen inch 
guns, and to publish pictures of bat- 
tleships even in religious papers. 
They do it that way in Europe! 

We have even begun to send our 
boys to summer military camps, and 
are considering the advisability of 
introducing military instructors into 
our colleges and making target prac- 
tise a part of the high school cur- 
riculum. We have caught the fever. 
We are in the race. 

And now Europe, being in tor- 
ment, calls to us, “O Republic of the 
West, do not follow my example! 
There are ways which seem right to 
a nation, but they lead down at last 
to the chambers of death. Do not be- 
lieve the creed which we have long 
accepted. Armaments are not guar- 
antees of peace. They are not insur- 
ance. They are not instruments of 
reason or righteousness. They create 
first suspicion, then hatred, and at 
last lead young men by the million to 
the fieids of blood. Do not choose the 
path which we have followed. Work 
out your destiny along a different 
line. Make the new world different 
from the old. Beware of guns. Ban- 
ish the implements of hate from your 
eyes. Take your mind off the ma- 
chinery of slaughter. Cease to delight 
in the engines of destruction. Trust 
in reason. Have faith in brotherhood. 
(Believe in loydl Build your civiliza- 
tion on the principle of good will. 
Bind all the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere into a federation which 
by its fidelity. to the law of kindness 
and its devotion to the Prince of 


Peace shall become at once the in- 
spiration and guide of the world!” 
| New York City 
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A PLEA FOR LITERATURE 


R. TREVELYAN apparently 
Mi« these essays of his with 

no great seriousness; his 
subtitle and his manner suggest that 
here the trained biographer con- 
sciously unbends. But many preten- 
tious books contain far less scholar- 
ship and far less wisdom than this. 
Scholars and general readers both 
may profit by the fine protest against 
the narrow use of the term “litera- 
ture,” which includes so-called im- 
aginative writing and excludes his- 
tory. Mr. Trevelyan prefers, and il- 
lustrates, the older fashion that held 
literature to mean “not only plays, 
novels and belles lettres, but all 
writing that was above a certain 
standard of excellence.” In his title- 
essay and in his other essays he 
speaks as an educated man rather 
than as a specialist; tho his acquaint- 
ance with particular books would not 
be questioned, he exhibits with more 
distinction his understanding of the 
nature of books and the use of litera- 
ture in general. There are plenty of 
current essays that are scholarly but 
lack ideas; plenty that have ideas but 
lack common sense; plenty that have 
common sense but lack the spiritual 
gleam. This collection of essays is 
singular in its nobility of tone, in its 
wisdom, in the fertility of its ideas, 
and in the soundness of its ‘scholar- 
ship. 

Mr. Trevelyan pleads for old-fash- 
ioned history—for history as an art. 
He makes good fun of the historian 
who sets up pretensions for the phil- 
osophical or scientific services of his 
craft. With whatever care he gathers 
his documents, the final task of the 
historian should be to tell a story, 
and to tell it not to the specialist but 
to the layman. Gibbon is Mr. Trevel- 
yan’s ideal historian, and we are glad 
to hear once more a good word for 
Macaulay, for Carlyle, and best of 
all, for Walter Scott. 

The fourth chapter, Poetry and 
Rebellion, is a revision of an admira- 
ble review of Brandes’ Main Cur- 
rents in Nineteenth Century Litera- 
ture, part iv. Mr. Trevelyan ampli- 
fies Brandes’ picture of the moral 
and political stagnation against 
‘which Byron and Shelley revolted; 
he would praise Byron’s services 
to political freedom as highly as 
Brandes does, but prefers not to go 
so far in approval of Byron’s philoso- 
phy of life; he would also put Words- 
worth higher than does the Danish 
critic, and he would find other main 
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HESE incomparable sweets are the most univer- 

sally popular of all dessert confections. Whether 
served at dinner, afternoon tea or any social gather- 
ing, Nabisco Sugar Wafers are equally delightful and 
appropriate. In ten-cent tins; also in twenty-five- 
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Another dessert delight. Wafers of pleasing size and 
form with a bountiful confectionery filling. Another 
help to the hostess, In ten-cent tins. 
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A Tribute to the Memory of 
Miss Catharine M. North 


DrEp—July 8th, 1914, Catharine M., daughter of the late 
Deacon Alfred and Mary Wilcox North, of Berlin, Conn. 


LONG time friend wishes to express her 

loving admiration of the character of 
Miss North, who recently entered into her 
heavenly rest. Her personality was strong, 
upright and most interesting; strong in the 
force of her mental gifts, and in her moral 
nature; upright in qa most conscientious fidel- 
ity to all known duty; interesting, because 
responsive to many interests. 

Her whole nature vibrated in many chords. 
Did one seek her for advice, on any point, 
how quick she was with helpfulness and 
spirit of service! Did one lead the talk to 
music, art, travel, history, genealogical re- 
search, or the deeper things of the spirit, 
how she brightened and enlarged the subject 
by her own original ways of looking at it! 
Who could ever tire of such a companion? 
When one thinks of the physical pain en- 
dured for several years past, with the most 
heroic fortitude, one can but rejoice at the 
thought of the freed spirit reaching its high- 
est development where all is light and love. 
We, who were her friends, are grateful for 
the companionship of these years, and are 
glad to believe .what has been wisely said 
that ‘Christians never meet for the last 
time.”’ 8. C. C. 


Berlin, June 16. 
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CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 


Live Men Wanted 


If you are satisfied with your present income—if you 
never expect to do u bigger business or to be paid a higher 
salary—then read no further, for this advertisement is 
not for you. 

But if you hope to rise in the world, if you want to 
make more money, if you have the energy and will-power 
to climb the ladder of success—then you should write to- 
day, and ask for our free book, “‘Methods that Make 
Great Business Men.’ This illustrated 32-page book 
will show you how you may learn the inside methods of 
the world’s biggest business men; the rea! secrets of phe- 
nomenal success; how business ability can be cultivated 
and developed; how you can increase your value to your- 
self and to your business; how to produce fresh ideas 
and turn them into dollars. 

Write and simply say: ‘‘Send me your free book and J 
will read i."" 


A. W. SHAW COMPANY 
Dept. I-2, Wabash Ave. and Madison St., 
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* 

Mills College 
Suburbs of Oakland, California 
The only Woman's College on 
the Pacific Coast. Chartered 
1885. Near two great universi- 
ties Ideal climate throughout 
the year Entrance and gradua- 
tion requirements equivalent to 
those of Stanford University and 
University o California. Lab- 
oratories for science with 
modern equipment. Excellent 
opportunities for home econom- 
ics, library study, music and 
art Modern gymnasium. 
Special care for health of stu- 
dents; outdoor life Christian 


“HOME-MAKING, THE NEW PROFESSION” 
Is a 100-page illustrated hand-book; it's FREE. Cookery, diet, 
health, children; home-study Domestic Science courses. For 
home- making and well-paid positions. 
American School of Home Economics, 


529 West 69th St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Kindergarten Collegiate Institute 


Formerly Free Kindergarten Association 


Two years’ diploma course — Special Courses. 
Folk Games, Stories. Psychology Ethics, Infant 
Hygiene, Child in the City. University Instruc- 
tors, University Credits. Address EVA B. 
WHITMORE, Fine Arts Building, 410 South 
Michigan Ave., Department 506. 








influences; und inational 
For catalogue address 
Registrar, Dept. Y. 
Mills College P. O., California. 

















CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles. 
CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL 


School for Nurses. Three years learning profession without exe 
pense in California's beautiful city. Medical, Surgical, Maternity, 
Eye and Ear Departments. Illustrated booklet free. Write Med- 
ical Director. Also a few young men (High School graduates) 
admitted to a two years’ course. 


CONNECTICUT 
CONNECTICUT, Greenwich 


THE ELY SCHOOL 


For girls. Inthe country. One hour from New York City. 
A HOME SCHOOL 

Delightful, country, home school for — Apmeener: Sg 
children. Personal, individual 


Ter 
dress Miss RUTH B. SMITH, WoopsuRy, ‘Litchfield Co., Conn. 

















Connecticut, Thompson. 


MISS HOWE AND MISS MAROT’S SCHOOL 


A Country Boarpinc Scnuoot ror Grats. 
Miss Matvina A. Howe 
Miss Mary Louise Marot 


THE GUNNERY SCHOOL 
WASHINGTON, CONNECTICUT. 


A School in the country for sixty boys. New 
Gymnasium. Illustrated circular. Address JOHN 
C. BRINSMADE, Head Master. 


SAINT MARGARET’S SCHOOL 


WATERBURY, CONN. 
Outdoor sports. Gymnasium. School farm. 60 acres of meadow 
and woodland. College Entrance Certificate. Household Arts and 
Crafts. MISS EMILY GARDNER MUNRO, A.M., Principal. 


} Principals. 











DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Lucia Gale Barber School 


OF RHYTHM AND CORRELATED ARTS. 
A Home and Day School for Girls. 

Regular and Special Courses. Rhythmic train- 
ing for health and artistic development, Music, 
Fine and Industrial Arts, Secretarial and Parlia- 
mentary Law Courses. The Original Normal 
Training and Practice School of Rhythm High- 
est endorsement. Social advantages. Catalog. 
MARY R. GALE DAVIS, Pd. M., | Seeneipes 2003 
Columbia Road, Washington, D. C 








FLORIDA 


CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


An Episcopal Boarding and Day School for Girls. Regular 
and Special Courses. Also Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic 
Science, Physical Culture. Admirable situation and sur- 
roundings. Genial climate, careful home life, capable 
teachers. Moderate rates. Reopens Oct. 7. 
Rt. Rev. CAMERON MANN, D.D., Pres. of Board 
Rev. RODERICK P. COBB, A.M., Principal 


Wry IMPERIL HEALTH of boys and girls by con- 
finement in stuffy and superheated school rooms, and 
exposure to severe weather, when at 


ROLLINS 
Florida’s Oldest College At Winter Park 


they can live out of doors, and have best instruction and care, 
at less cost than at home? College, Academy, Music, Ex- 
pression, Art, Business—tennis, golf, boating, gymnasium, 
athletics. Pres. W. F. BLACKMAN, Ph.D., LL. D.(Ober- 
lin, Yale, Cornell, Berlin), Refer to Hamilton Holt, Trustee. 











The University of Chicage 
HOME wer jeter steers 
STUDY 


23rd. Year U.ofC.(Div. M.)Chicago,II], ™b+ Tower 






For detailed in- 
formation address 









MARYLAND 


COUCHER COLLEGE 


@ One of the six colleges for women 
placed in Class I by the United States 
Bureau of Education. 


q A thorough training amid congenial 
surroundings and under beneficial in- 
fluences. 


@ Special advantages of a large City 


known for its sound educational and 
cultural life. 








For information address 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM W. GUTH 














NORTH CAROLINA 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Small, select, home school ome, unusual advantages. Ideal 
location in refined c g climate, matchless 
scenery. For boys 10 to 18. Individual instruction. Modern 
equipment. Sports supervised. Booklet. Address 
J. R. SANDIFER, Headmaster, HENDERSONVILLE, N. C- 











NORTH CAROLINA 


“MONT EDGECOMBE” 


A country school for girls. Thorough college 
preparation. Careful training in every depart- 
ment. A refined cultured home. Girls are mem- 
bers of the family and receive individual care. 
Number limited. Fine climate makes it possible 
to enjoy outdoor life all winter. Artesian water. 
Open fires. Sunny rooms. Two resident physi- 
clans. Terms $800. For further information, ad- 
dress the Secretary, Mont Edgecombe School, 
Rocky Mount, North Carolina. 








VIRGINIA 
COLLEGE 


ROANOKE (ena veer 


For Men. Courses for Degrees ; alsoCommercial Course. Library 
24,000 volumes. Mountain location. Six Churches; no bar-rooms. 
Bryne yin small. Catalogue free. Address The President, 





INDIANA 


Notre Dame “World Famed” 


The University includes the Colleges of Classics, 
Letters, History, Economics, Journalism, Archi- 
tecture, Law, Biology, Chemistry, Pharmacy and 
Engineering (Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Mining 
and Chemical). Board and tuition, $400.00 a year. 
Preparatory School for boys over thirteen, $400.00, 
Primary School for boys under thirteen, $250.00. 
For Catalogue address (specifying department): 
DPPARTMENT E, NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 








themes than liberty in the poetry of 
even this liberty-singing period. 

The whole collection of essays is 
admirable, and deserves far more at- 
tention than it is likely to get from 
readers whose discrimination has 
been dulled by cheap fireworks of 
epigram and paradox. 


Clio, a Muse, and Other Essays 
Literary and Pedestrian, by George 
Macaulay Trevelyan. New York: 
Longman, Green & Co. $1.50. 








THE FRAILTY OF WOMAN 
The Fugitive, another of John Gals- 
worthy’s newest plays, is to appear in 
book form. It is a poignant study of 
insufficiency in a woman’s character 
and ends in tragedy as dire and as 
ruthless as Pinero’s Jris. In his play- 
let, Half an Hour, J. M. Barrie select- 
ed the same theme. Mr. Galsworthy’s 
treatment is broad and in characteriza- 
tion it is vivid; the heroine has fineness 
of feeling, but lacks will to withstand 
the forces against her. Her experience 
has not trained her to cope with life, 
unprotected; she finds herself unfit out- 
side the environment of her class. The 
Fugitive is not as big in its social phil- 
osophy as Justice or The Silver Box, 
but it maintains Mr. Galsworthy’s value 
as a dramatist. 
Scribners. 60 cents. 


HOW TO APPLY RELIGION TO LIFE 
The rector of Emmanuel Church, 
Boston, Rev. Elwood Worcester, has be- 
come distinguished for his investigation 
and exploitation of the psychotherapic 
power of Christianity, but in his new 
book on Religion and Life he leaves this 
field to lay emphasis upon the reason- 
ableness and adequacy of the Christian 
faith as the source of social regenera- 
tion and the means of realizing com- 
plete personality. 
Harpers. $1.25. 


A GERMAN MASTERPIECE IN ENGLISH 
An immortal theme traced thru the 
lives of Swedish peasants in Gottfried 
Keller’s A Village Romeo and Juliet 
has lost little of its poetic feeling, its 
simple tragedy in A. C. Bohlemann’s 
translation. The tale is taken from 
Seldwyk People, which Nietzsche has 
called one of the four masterpieces of 
German prose. 
Scribners. $1. 


BRUSHING UP OUR HISTORY 
Professor Edward Channirg’s Stu- 
dents’ History of the United States, in 
its new edition brings up to date and 
makes more serviceable than ever the 
most accurate, balanced and ably writ- 
ten school history of our country. It is 
a marvel of true perspective, compact- 
ness and breadth of knowledge. 
Macmillan. $1.40. 


A MODERN BEAUTY AND THE BEASTS 

Beauty in distress is a somewhat 
threadbare theme, but a vigorous pic- 
ture of a lumber camp in the grip of a 
Manitoba winter—tho forced to serve 
as a rough background for emotional. 
cross trails—redeems the triteness of 
Herman Whitaker’s story of the North- 
west, Cross Trails. 


Harpers. $1.20. 
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RELIGIOUS LIFE IN OTHER 
LANDS 


Under the direction of Rabbi Stephen 
S. Wise, of the Free Synagogue, a so- 
cial survey of. Jerusalem and other 
parts of Palestine has been planned, 
and a beginning of the work will be 
made this summer or in the early fall. 

Bishop Bonomelli, of Cremona, who a 
few years ago created a stir by his 
friendly letter to the World Conference 
of Missions at Edinburgh, has recently 
startled ecclesiastical circles by the 
declaration in a pastoral letter that the 
restoration of the temporal power of 
the Pope is both undesirable and im- 
possible. 


The recent meetings of the biennial 
Synod of the Spanish Evangelical 
Church were held in a building once oc- 
cupied by leaders of the Spanish Inqui- 
sition. The dark subterranean passages 
leading to the torture chambers sug- 
gested a different world from that of 
the gatherings above, where ardent 
Protestants were discussing the rela- 
tions of evangelical Christianity to So- 
cialism and Free Thought. 


The spirit of the Christian movement 
in Japan is well illustrated by the prep- 
aration of a Revised Version of the 
Japanese New Testament which is soon 
to be published. Altho not forty years 
of age the old version is felt to be in- 
adequate because of inaccuracies and 
the changes that have come about in 
the Japanese language. Nestle’s edition 
is the Greek text used by the trans- 
lators. 


A sensation was caused a few weeks 
ago in England by Rev. E. W. Lewis, 
pastor of the King’s Weigh House 
Church, London, who wrote an urgent 
appeal to the clergy to renounce their 
comfortable incomes and seek poverty 
as an asset in the proclamation of the 
Gospel. He now follows his own counsel 
by resigning his pastorate with its sti- 
pend of three thousand dollars, and an- 
nounces his intention of spreading the 
truth in the future by “a kind of way- 
side sowing of the seed.” 

The state church of Germany is in 
trouble over the Apostles’ Creed, to cer- 
tain clauses of which the liberal clergy 
and their followers object. The object- 
ors are not yet strong enough to secure 
action making the repetition of the 
Creed optional, and the orthodox party 
is demanding that those pastors who 
cannot repeat every clause conscien- 
tiously should resign their places in fa- 
vor of those who can. So far neither 
side gives signs of weakening in their 


. Struggle for supremacy. 


- ecclesiastical 


In spite of many threats and much 
opposition emanating 


‘from high Church dignitaries, an en- 


thusiastic meeting of Spanish Christian 
Endeavorers filled to the doors the larg- 
est hall in Barcelona last menth in 
order to welcome Dr. Francis E. Clark, 
the organizer of the movement. Hun- 
dreds of police and secret service men 
guarded the participants and scores of 
suspicious characters seeking admission 
were arrested or sent — because of 
a threatened riot. 








a school on a farm 


for catalogue. 





Interlaken- 


where boys learn by doing. Actual contact, under competent, in- 
structors with growing of crops and care of live stock on a 670 acre 
farm. Shops, work with tools and animals, deep woods, beautiful 
lake, boating, bathing, skating, healthful sports, right associates. 

High standards of scholarship—under experienced instructors 
who know life and modern educational methods. 
for American and European universities. 
plant—gives opportunity for imitative and executive work. Only 
the sons of American business and professional men of good 
moral character admitted; the number is limited. 


EDWARD M. RUMELY, Principal 


Preparation 
An exceptional school 


Send today 


Rolling Prairie, Indiana 











MASSACHUSETTS 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 








Massachusetts 


EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
For catalogue address DEAN HODGES 


THE DE MERITTE SCHOOL 


Offers exceptional opportunity for boys and young 
men of character and ability to prepare for col- 
lege and the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Read circular. Address 815 Boylston street, 
Boston, Mass. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL. 








A College Preparatory School for Girls. Seven- 
teen miles from Boston. Forty acres. Athletic 
Fields. Four Buildings. Gymnasium. 


MISS CONANT, 


’ 
MISS BIGELOW, 5 Principals. 


NATICK, MASS. 










ING THE PHOTOPLAY 
A practical course of twenty lessons in the 
of the p taught by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 
Tur Paororiay Avrnor. 25 -page catalogue free. 
THE HOME Conngsronsencs SCHOOL 
Department 103, Springfield, Mass. 














A country 
boys. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY ag ge 

Athletic field of 

12 acres. Running track. Gymnasium. 4 build- 

ings, Preparation for any college. Lower schodl 
for young boys. Write for catalog. 

ARTHUR J. CLOUGH, A.M., 


Principal. 
Massachusetts, Groton. 





MASSACHUSETTS West Newton. 
ALLEN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Where boys are made self reliant. 62nd year 
Modern equipment. Preparation for college or 
scientific school. Manual training.  Athlet 
fields. Swimming pool. Separate school for young 
boys. EVERETT STARR JONES, Director, 
HOWARD BROWN GIBBS. Headmaster. 





School for Social Workers 
Maintained by Simmons College and Harvard University 
ELEVENTH YEAR, 1914-15 18 Somerset St.,. Boston, Mass. 


For study and training in social service; to men 
and women; for paid or volunteer work. 


FIRST YEAR PROGRAMME begins September 
23—A desirable preparation for any form of social 
service. SECOND YEAR PROGRAMME begins 
September 9—For further study and training in 
a selected field. Boston offers exceptional oppor- 
tunities for practice work. Send. for the 1914 
Bulletin, and the circulars describing advanced 
courses .offered—Organizing Charity, Children’s 
Work, Medical-Social Service, Neighborhood and 
Community Work 


JEFFREY Re BRACKETT, Director ZILPHA D. SMITH, Associate 








Located in the music center of America. 
sphere so necessary to a musical education, 


facilities for students. 
Complete Curriculum. 
ing Opera. 


as teachers, 


vantages to the music student. 


able 1914. 





ew [ngland 


CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC Santen TE s000 


Boston, Mass. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, DIRECTOR 


The Largest and Best Equipped School of Music 


It affords pupils the environment and atmo- 


servatory Building, splendid equipment, and the 
Courses in every branch of Music, applied and theoretical, includ- 
Owing to the practical training in our Normal Department, graduates are much in demand 


The free privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, 
practice and appearing before audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable ad- 


A Complete Orchestra offers advanced pupils in voice, piano, organ and violin experience 
in rehearsals and public appearances with orchestral accompaniment. 
Dramatic Department. Practical training and acting. 


Scholarships. A limited number of scholarships in Composition (Director’s Class) avail- 


Address 


Its complete organization, its imposing Con- 


Residence Building offer exceptional 


the opportunities of ensemble 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 
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POSSE NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS 
BACK BAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


ae -sixth year begins Wednesday, October 1, 
914. New gymnasium with entirely new equip- 

= nt and latest modern improvements. Send to 

Secretary for catalogue. 779 Beacon St. 








ee 


THE BROOKFIELD SCHOOL 


An Open-air School for Girls 
Directors: 


Miss HELEN FAIRMAN COOKE, A.B., Wellesley 
Miss MARION F. E COOKE, A.B., Wellesley 


School Year— 
September 24, 1914—June 17, 1915 


Emphasis is placed on the training of 
the mind. Each girl is carefully studied, 
and her work is planned to meet her indi- 
vidual needs. For circular describing the 
aim of the school, its equipment, methods, 
courses of study and play, address 


Miss HELEN FAIRMAN COOKE : 
The Brookfield School North Brookfield, Mass, 5 


ESE E REE 








3 TRUM nm nnn no 





NEW JERSEY 


OPPORTUNITY 





for young women of edu- 


cation and standing to-take 
a short course of nursing in a hospital for in- 
curables. Address Matron, Francis E. Parker 


Home, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 





THE PENNINGTON SCHOOL, 
(90 mins. from New York, 50 mins. from Phila- 


delphia.) Send for handsome Diamond Anniver- 
sary Booklet which contains oration of Secretary 
Bryan. A moderate priced school with highest 
standards. Prepares for all colleges and technical 
schools. Excellent business course. Modern gym- 
nasium, with swimming pool. Literary, athletic, 


musical organizations. 
23. Yearly rate, 
MACDANIEL, 
N. J., Box 10. 


THE OLD ORCHARD SCHOOL 
LEONIA, NBW JERSEY. 
A Home-School for Children, between four and 


eight years. Day pupils limited to ten, boarding 
pupils to four. 


Special attention to physical condition of chil- 


7ith year opens September 
$400 to $600. Write FRANK 


D. D., Headmaster, Pennington, 





dren, and to formation of right habits of thought 
and conduct. What is best and permanent in mod- 
ern Kindergarten, in Montessori Method, and in 
primary education for younger children, is here 
applied. 

Environment, ideal:—garden, orchard, brook, 
out-of-door games, out-of-door school-room and 
sleeping porch, kitchen and shop thoroughly 


equipped for all kinds of hand work. 
Write for complete circular. 
October the first. 
ANNA G. NOYES, B.Se., 
Columbia University. 


Third year begins, 
Teachers College, 








NEW YORK 
NEw YORK, Yates Co., Lakemont, Box 399. 
Beautiful site on Seneca Lake. An en- 
ey dowed home school for both sexes of 11 
years and upward. Careful training in health and character. 
Prepares for best colleges and business.- Advanced courses in 


Art and Music. N. Y State Regent Standards. 
Rates $250 to $300. 
MARTYN SUMMERBELL, LL. D., President. 


Secure rooms 
early. 





NEW YORK, Monroe, (formerly at Dobbs Ferry) 
MACKENZIE SCHOOL 


On Lake Walton, 50 miles from New York, 1000 feet elevation in 
upper Ramapo region infamous Orange County 9 new buildings. 
Extensive property for all land and water sports. Unusual record 


in recent preparation of 200 graduates for highest Engineering and 
Academic Institutions. 


THE VELTIN SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
AND GENERAL COURSE 


Number of pupils limited to 
twelve in each class. 
Fireproof school building 
thoroughly equipped” 
160 and 162 West 74th Street 
Connecting with and including 
165 West 73rd Street 
New York 
































THE MARKET: 
PLACE 

















OR the suddenness and violence 
with which the European war 
crisis descended, at the end of last 
month, on a group of peaceful com- 
munities, there are few precedents in 
history. The rupture of the peace of 
Amiens in 1803 involved quite as for- 
midable a chain of circumstances, in 
the shape of a general European war; 
but the scope of international finance 
was at that time a small affair. The 
Franco-Prussian war.of 1870 broke out 
with practically only a week’s warning 
to the outside world; but no more than 
two European states were involved in 
this; and nervousness as to the possi- 
ble drawing-in of others was soon over. 
On the present occasion, only a week 
elapsed between Austria’s declaration 
of war on Servia and England’s. dec- 
laration of war on Germany. Within 
that brief period, covering the seven 
days beginning July 26, the great mar- 
kets of the world appeared instantly to 
foresee, with the marvelous capacity 
that financial markets often display, 
that which was to follow. Precisely as 
the political developments of these 
seven days embraced Austria’s declara- 
tion of war on Servia; the Russian mob- 
ilization on Austria’s frontier; Ger- 
many’s ultimatum to Russia, Germany’s 
declaration of war on Russia; Ger- 
many’s ultimatum to France and her 
declaration of war on that country; 
England’s ultimatum to Germany and 
its declaration of war on Germany: so 
in the financial markets of the same 
brief period, there was included a rise 
in the Bank of England’s rate to ten 
per cent, the highest in that institu- 
tion’s history; the closing of the Lon- 
don and New York Stock Exchanges, 
and the cessation of business on all 
other exchanges of the world; the sus- 
pension of the Bank of England act of 
1844; declaration, at Paris, Berlin and 
London, of a month’s “moratorium” 
on trade indebtedness; the authorizing 
of upward of $500,000,000 in emergency 
bank currency by the United States 
Government; the adoption of the Clear- 
ing House loan certificate expedient by 
the New York banks; and, finally, the 
almost complete embargo on the export 
and import trade of this country. 
Why did all this happen? The events 
at London are explained by the fact 
that that market is the clearing house 
of the entire financial world. It holds 
deposit accounts in prodigious sums for 
all other great markets. When war 
breaks out, all such markets were cer- 
tain to rush upon London to withdraw 
their balances, and they were sure to 
withdraw such credits in the form of 
gold. Especially was this bound to be 
so with the German clients and cus- 





tomers of London, who were confront- 


WAR’S EFFECT ON AMERICAN BUSINESS 


ed with the possibility of war between 
their Government and England. 

The actual result was an event which, 
a month ago, would have seemed ‘in- 
credible—a run of the most formidable 
proportions and by the outside finan- 
cial world in general on the Bank of 
England. It was impossible that such 
a situation should be allowed to con- 
tinue. The Stock Exchange at London 
closed because that market, which is 
open to practically all the securities of 
Europe, was being made a market place 
for everything on which the continent 
could realize. Foreign exchange houses 
in Lombard street, which had accepted 
continental bills of exchange, found 
themselves confronted with the matur- 
ity of such bills and with no “cover” 
for such maturing liabilities in the 
shape of the merchandise against which 
those bills were drawn. A moratorium 
was absolutely necessary in order to 
preserve the solvency of the market— 
that is to say, the postponing by gov- 
ernmental edict of the date at which 
credit engagements of the sort should 
mature and be held as valid claims 
against the banking houses. Such a gov- 
ernmental declaration was made on 
Thursday. 

The Bank of England act prescribes 
that every note issued by the institu- 
tion should be “covered” by an equiva- 
lent amount of gold in the bank’s own 
vaults. But the “run” of the continent 
on the Bank of England when war 
broke out—followed by something like 
a run on it by the London financial 
community—had the extraordinary re- 
sult of drawing away more than one- 
fourth of the Bank of England’s stock 
of gold. Its weekly statement of July 
29 showed £38,100,000 in hand; the 
statement of August 7 showed only 
£27,600,000. Nor was this all; the bank- 
ing reserve against deposit liabilities 
was reduced in the week by £16,900,000, 
while the loans and liabilities increased. 
Instead of forty per cent, which tradi- 
tion marks as the lowest safe ratio of 
reserve to liabilities the ratio of Au- 
gust 7 was only 14% per cent. 

Suspension of the bank act means 
that notes may be issued, with permis- 
sion of the Government, in excess of 
the gold in the institution’s vaults. 
Since these notes, when once created by 
the Issue Department of the bank, are 
available as reserve in the Banking 
Department, against its deposit liabili- 
ties, the low “reserve percentage” can 
be thus corrected. It is not necessarily 
suspension of gold payments; but it is 
public notice that the bank is under 
desperate pressure. The expedient has 
only three times been adopted since 
the passage of the bank act—in the 
London panics of 1847, 1857 and 1866. 
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OSSINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS _ 
Suburban to New York. Preparatory, Vocational, Art, Music and 
Home Making Courses. Gardening and Horticulture. 47th Year. 
Modern buildings in aten-acre park. Sedarate house for younger 

iris. Year Book on request. Clara C. Fuller, Principal, 
Mart J. Naramore, Associate Principal, Ossin 
ing-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


A distinctly vocational school for — graduates, pre- 
paring for the Christian Ministry in any denomination. 

A faculty of nine professors and six instructors. More 
than one hundred courses in all logical discipli 
Location, method, curriculum, ideals, : pirit are adapted 
to the practical purpose of preparing men to be preachers, 
pastors and missionaries. 

Ninety-seventh year begins September 16, 1914. Write 


for information. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, AUBURN, N. Y. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


























Chestnut Hill Academy 


A school for boys 


J. L. Patterson, Headmaster 
Chestnut Hill, Pa. 











PittsBuRGH,- Pa, Wooptanp Roap. 


Pennsylvania College For Women 


Forty-sixth year. Delightful location overlook- 
ing the city. Collegiate and special courses. De- 
rees given. Exceptional advantages in Social 
ervice, Music and Expression. Athletics. DIL- 
WORTH HALL. Prepares for leading colleges 
with certificate. Special courses. Illustrated 
catalogue, 


Cora Heten Coorince, Acting President. 


THE YEATES SCHOOL 


Sixtieth Year opens September 22, 1914. 


In the ““Garden County” of the United States. _ * 

Limited to fifty boys. Thorough preparation for all 
Colleges. Gymnasium, swimming pool, all'sports. 

Terms $700 per year. NO EXTRAS. 

For catalogue address 


THE HEADMASTER, Box 524, Lancaster Pa. 




















WEST VIRGINIA 


Davis and Elkins College 


me time and expense are factors look into our 
College-Preparatory Dept. By 4 term system the 
usual 4 year college course is covered in 3. Tu- 
torial system. Dormitory. Residence limited to 
50 young men and boys over 15. Endowment re- 
duces cost to $225. Catalog and view book upon 
request. West Virginia, Elkins. 


° VERMONT 
VERMONT, Saxtons River. 


The Vermont Academy for Boys 

An ideal school for wholesome training and thorough education. 
Special attention to life inthe open. Certificateto Colleges. Low- 
er school for younger boys. Terms §500. 


GEORGE B. LAWSON. A.M., D.D.. Principal 
SCHOOL AGENCY 
Co-Operative Schools Agency, 1. 41 Park Row, W.v. 


Financed by best schools in U.S. All Classes. Call or write. 
Information, consultation, catalugue free. Tei. 3963 Cortlandt. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
Tre TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


° 420 Bort, 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 


Provides schools of all grades with competent 
teachers. Assists teachers in obtaining positions. 
Send for Bulletin. 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools 


in all parts of the country. 
‘Wm. O. Pratt, Mer. 


Pbotoplapwrights 


Scenarios corrected, revised, typed 

4 ed, typed and placed 
on the market. Plots criticised. Short Sorte, 
novels, etc., suitable for photoplays drama- 
tized. Correspondence invited. 


Bex Literary Bureau 
57 Stockton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 



























































The case of the United States—which 
has puzzled many people, in view of 
the fact that we are not even indirectly 
concerned in the war—was in some re- 
spects like London’s. In the days on 
which our Stock Exchange was open, 
immediately preceding the closing of 
its doors on July 31, Europe sold its 
own holdings of American securities on 
the same scale as that on which the 
continent had liquidated at London. It 
drew out gold against the credit bal- 
ances thus established in New York; 
in a single week it took for export the 
prodigious amount of $53,000,000. Con- 
tinued for any length of time, this ut- 
terly abnormal process would have ex- 
hausted all our banking stock of gold. 

It is true the banks might have re- 
fused to give up gold to depositors and 
have offered legal tender notes. But this 
would have merely shifted the strain 
from the banks to the Treasury, where 
large depositors, who had received legal 
tenders from the banks, could by law 
redeem them out of the Government’s 
gold reserve. The first measure taken in 
the exciting final week of July was the 
shutting down of the Stock Exchange. 
Next, with the greatest promptness, 
Congress renewed the law authorizing 
an emergency bank currency. 

The law under which such issues may 
be made was past a few months after 
the panic of 1907, with the purpose of 
obviating in the future certain events 
of that panic year. In October and No- 
vember, 1907, the western banks ran 
on their eastern depositories, with- 
drawing huge sums of cash from the 
eastern bank reserves. Individual money 
hoarders followed suit. When it became 
evident that banks would not continue 
indefinitely making full cash payments 
to depositors, employers of labor, doubt- 
ful whether they could obtain their cur- 
rency for their week-end pay rolls, fol- 
lowed suit, withdrawing huge sums of 
currency from their banks. In the end 
the New York banks shut down per- 
emptorily on payments of cash except 
for small amounts. The inevitable re- 
sult was a premium on all forms of 
currency in the open market, paid in 
depreciated bank checks, and, in the 
end, an emergency currency wholly out- 
side the law, issued either by organiza- 
tions of banks or by large employers of 
labor. With this came complete dis- 
organization of our interior exchanges. 

To avert any such consequences in 
the future, the so-called Aldrich-Vree- 
land act of 1908 was past. It authorizes, 
on ‘a proper presentation of circum- 
stances to the Government, the circu- 
lation by the banks of a special form 
of bank note secured, not like the pres- 
ent bank notes by United States Gov- 
ernment bonds, but by other high grade 
negotiable collateral. In the law these 
ssues were limited to $500,000,000; they 
were to be taxed from one-half of one 
per cent up to six per cent, according 
to the time they should remain out- 
standing; this arrangement being de- 
signed to insure their early redemption 
when affairs returned to normal. They 
are not legal tender notes and they are 
not a Government issue. They are 
merely, in principle, an extension of the 








Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used, with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 


During its existence the com- 

pany has insured property 

to the walue of.......ce00. $27,219,045,826.00 
Received premiums thereon to : 


Te CIEE Bl cc ce ececeeee 282, 298,429.80 
Paid losses during that period 141,567,550.30 
Issued certificates of profits 

BO GUGIBe cicscsececcecece 89,740,400.00 
Of which there have been re- 

SEE: gcc vatcaceeveenkets 82,497,340.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 

OO TE, . ns¢anckesenns “ 7,243,060.00 
Interest paid on certificates 

EE aera 22,585,640.25 
On December 31, 1913, the as- 

sets of the company 

amounted t0........eeee. 13,259,024.16 


The profits of the company revert to the 
assured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the char- 
ter. 


A. A. RAVEN, Pres. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres. 
WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 2d Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES E. FAY, 3d Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 











THE TEST OF TIME 


and the placing of over ten million dollars for investors by 
our officials ner tho loss to a single investor makes the first 
mortgage loans we sell absolutely the best 6 per cent, invest- 
ments obtainable. 

Write for our new illustrated booklet and state map de- 
scribing the greatest alfalfa and wheat belt in the Northwest. 
THE BANKING CORPORATION OF MONTANA 
Paid In Capital. $500,000.00 
Personal Responsibility of Directors over $11,000,000.00 
P. O. Box D Helena, Montana 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON SOUTHERN 
6% TO 8% REAL ESTATE. Absolutely safe. Let 
me show you. Ask 


‘or dist, 
8. J. PETREE, "Court House, RKusseliville, Ala. 


DIVIDENDS 


NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY. 


New York, August 5, 1914. 

The Board of Directors of Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company has this day declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. uvon the Preferred Stock of the Company, 
payable August 15, 1914. 

The transfer books will close at 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon of August 6, 1914, and will reopen at 10 
o’clock in the forenoon of August 17, 1914. 

CHARLES L. CORNELL, Treasurer. 


























PRATT & WHITNEY COMPANY. 


New York, August 5, 1914. 

The Board of Directors of Pratt & Whitney 
Company has this day declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. upon the Preferred Stock of the Company, 
payable August 15, 1914. 

The transfer books will close at 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon of August.6, 1914, and will feopen at 10 
o’clock in the forenoon of August 17, 1914, 

CHARLES L. CORNELL, Treasurer. 


BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. ¥. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 











Two men came running at top speed 
toward the station, where the train that 
would run them to town in a few min- 
utes was steaming ready to start. As 
they reached the station floor the whis- 
tle sounded and the train was off. Gasp- 
ing for breath, one said to the other, 
with cheery good humor: 

“Eh, Jim, tha didna run fast 
enough.” 

“Yea. Ah did,” Jim instantly replied. 
“But Ah didna start soon enough.”— 
Manchester Guardian. 
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A Bridge Between Hope 
and Accomplished Results 


Cr new policy which 
provides for monthly 


payments to dependents in 
eventof death of the insured. 


It is ideal protection. Its 
rates are low, but its bene- 
fits are many. 


BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Co. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 








W. D. WYMAN, President 
W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 














AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
uate and uniform return equally important, 

d these seem incompatible. Aside from 
government bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime. is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
& man’ aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 absolutely beyond question or 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 











THE 1914 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


in the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance CoMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 


EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nai. Bank 


Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
Surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company, for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, qa renewal in 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 
Broadway, New York City. 











GET THE SAVING HABIT 


The habit of saving has been the salvation 
of many a man. It increases his self-respect 
and makes him a more aseful member of s0- 
ciety, If a man has no one but himself to 
provide for he may be concerned simply in 
accumulating a sufficient sum to support him 
in his old age. This can best be effected by 
purchasing an annuity as issued by the Home 
Life Insurance Company of New York. This 
will yield a much larger income than can be 
obtained from any other absolutely secure in- 
vestment. For a sample policy write to 

HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

Geo, E. Ide, President. 
256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 

















SHORT - STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form struce 
ture, and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J, 
Berg Eseawein, Editor Lippincott’s Magazine. 
ree. Please address 
THE — CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dr. Esenwein pt. 805, Srringficld, Mass. 





present familiar bank note issues. The 
purpose of such issue is to enable sol- 
vent banks at all times to pay currency 
to depositors on demand and instantly, 
and to effect the regular payment of 
balances between themselves. It may be 
seen at a glance, that the authorizing 
of such issues would at once check such 
a-run of depositors as that of 1907; 
because, so long as the bank remained 
in a solvent condition, it could not shut 
down on cash payments for all legiti- 
mate demands. Under such circum- 
stances no premium on currency would 
be possible, no uneasiness would be oc- 
casioned to employers of labor, and a 
run on solvent banks would be merely 
foolish. As a matter of fact, there has 
been no such run on the present occa- 
sion. 

The issue of Clearing House certifi- 
cates, which was also decided on in the 
opening week of August, is another 
question. It is doubtful whether the use 
of that expedient was necessary. Its 
purpose really is to enable banks which, 
in time of stress are temporarily weak 
in cash, to meet their debit balances to 
other banks at the Clearing House in 
due bills approved by .the Clearing 
House Committee. The trouble in most 
cases with the expedient has been, that 
all banks, strong and weak alike, have 
adopted the expedient—thus placing 
themselves on a. paper basis as against 
one another. But little criticism was 
heard in the present crisis over the 
adoption of any and all reasonable 
safeguards. 

The larger problem which confront- 
ed the American markets was that of 
our foreign trade. It involved a double 
difficulty which, in its present form, 
has probably never arisen since the 
“Orders in Council” and the “Non- 
Intercourse Act” in the first decade of 
the nineteenth century. On the present 
occasion the dilemma arose from the 
fact that ships available for exporting 
American merchandise were suddenly 
lacking, at a time when all the German 
vessels were withdrawn from the 
ocean’s service and when vessels under 
most other flags were unwilling to sail 
owing to the possible risk of capture. 
That this was a real misgiving was in- 
dicated by the extraordinary rise in the 
war insurance on the cargoes of such 
ships, which, in the first week of actual 
hostilities, got up to six and ten per 
cent of the value of the cargo thus in- 
sured. This, im fact, was first of the 
influences making for the rise in for- 
eign exchange—for which the normal 
maximum is $4.89 to the pound sterling 
—first to $5 and later to $7; rates ab- 
solutely unheard of in the experience 
of this market. 

What such a movement meant, how- 
ever, was not only that the war risk 
was virtually prohibitive, but that, in 
the temporary breakdown of credit 
facilities in Europe, no means existed 
of securing payment for exported mer- 
chandise. As a result practically no 
export business could be done. In the 
wheat market, the resultant situation 
was dramatic, as a consequence of our 
unprecedented harvest which, for the 
southern wheat producing states, was 


completed a fortnight ago. Enormous 
supplies of exportable wheat were ready 
at the ports and storage points to be 
sent across the ocean; this at the mo- 
ment when Europe’s stored supplies 
were unusually low, when its own crops 
as a whole were short, and when the 
leading foreign markets probably had 
in hand not more than three or four 
weeks’ supply. The wheat market itself, 
confronted, on the one hand, by the 
natural influence of a war market, with 
competing foreign supplies cut off and 
with the need of foreign consumers 
urgent, and, on the other hand, with 
the embargo on export facilities, moved 
wildly up then as wildly down. Proba- 
bly no such confusion in a great staple 
market has ever been witnessed in this 
country. 

The outcome of all these extraordi- 
nary situations is not altogether easy 
to predict. In a measure it necessarily 
depends on the character and duration 
of the foreign war. The reasonable 
probability is that shipment of our 
most important commodities will be ar- 
ranged as soon as England’s command 
of the seas is made unmistakable. Eu- 
rope must have our wheat, and the dec- 
laration of war by England on Ger- 
many seems to insure the disappearance 
of the German navy from the open 
seas. The grain trade’s feeling, even at 
the moment of greatest uncertainty, 
was that if only actual transit of the 
merchandise could be insured, drawing 
of exchange to pay for it would be re- 
sumed. The interesting problem - still 
was left, whether the foreign merchant 
and banker would not himself have to 
find the means of guaranteeing and 
making such remittances. 

Whether our export trade as a whole 
could be very soon restored by this or 
other processes is highly doubtful. Our 
goods could certainly not be delivered 
easily to countries at war with Eng- 
land, and, if the naval war assumes 
large proportions, there is bound to be 
a deficiency of ships. In any case, while 
the contest keeps that form, the impor- 
tant German merchant marine must be 
withdrawn from the open sea. Further- 
more, there is left our enormous direct 
import trade from countries like Ger- 
many and France, as well as from 
countries in the interior of Europe. 
That trade for the present is complete- 
ly blockaded—not only thru the haz- 
ards of ocean shipping, but thru the 
seizing of railways in the belligerent 
states to use for military purposes, thus 
checking access of merchandise to the 
interior. Prediction as to just how this 
part of the situation will work itself 
out is at the moment all but impossible. 

That so unprecedented a situation in 
our import trade will involve important 
changes in our home production—cer- 
tainly in case the war is long continued 
—is a foregone conclusion. Merchan- 
dise, textile and other commodities, 
which we have been receiving constant- 
ly in huge quantities from the conti- 
nent of Europe and for which the de- 
mand of American consumers will con- 
tinue, must be replaced thru goods pro- 
duced by our own home manufacturers. 
To what extent all this will alter the 
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interior trade arrangements of the 
country and how far it will inure to the 
benefit or the detriment of the United 
States in its commercial affairs is one 
of the interesting problems of the hour. 
It may at least be said that very rarely 
has a neutral nation been placed in such 
a position of advantage as has the 
United States in the face of this Euro- 
pean war. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


Congress has at last permitted com- 
pletion of the Federal Reserve Board. 
Mr Warburg was questioned by the 
Senate committee—or by one member 
of that committee—for seven hours. 
The effect of this inquiry was that he 
won the support of members who had 
vigorously opposed the nomination of 
Mr. Jones, and Mr. Bristow, of Kan- 
sas, was the only member who dissent- 
ed when a favorable report to the Sen- 
ate was made. 

In place of Mr. Jones the President 
had nominated Frederic A. Delano, of 
Chicago, a member of the National In- 
dustrial Commission. A graduate of 
Harvard, Mr. Delano worked his way 
up from the shops of the Burlington 
railroad and became general manager 
of the Burlington system. Afterward 
he was president of the Wabash, and 
he is now president of the Chicago, In- 
dianapolis & Louisville Railroad Com- 
pany. A member of the Harvard Board 
of Overseers, he is also a trustee of 
the University of Chicago, a member 
of the associations of civil and mining 
engineers, and a director in several 
corporations. 

In the Senate’s executive session the 
vote on the Warburg homination was 
38 to 11, and Mr. Bristow was the only 
senator counted against Mr. Delano. 
He had spoken for three hours in op- 
position to both of the nominations. It 
is understood that Charles S. Hamlin 
will be made governor of the Reserve 
Board, and Mr. Delano vice-governor. 

The system created by the new bank- 
ing and currency law will soon. be put 
in working order. There should be no 
delay that can be avoided. The central 
board is to appoint three of the nine 
directors of each of the district reserve 
banks. Altho the financial strength of 
the country has been clearly shown dur- 
ing an extraordinary attack upon in- 
ternational finance and credit, and 
there has been no actual demand, in 
domestic conditions, for the precautions 
taken by means of legislation and the 
action of the Treasury Department, 
the situation is one for which the new 
system is needed. The district banks 
should be organized at once, and they 
should promptly take up their work. 








Reports from the ninety-eight rail- 
roads affected by what are called full 
crew laws show that this legislation 
has increased the annual cost of opera- 
tion by $5,769,174. 


The following dividends are an- 
nounced: 


Niles-Bement-Pond Company, preferred, quar- 
terly. 1% per cent, payable August 15. 

Pratt & Whitney Company, preferred, quar- 
terly, 1% per cent, payable August 15. 








Some Tire Prices 
Will Buy You a Half-Inch Wider Goodyear 


Note these amazing facts : 


Today some tires are costing one-third 
more than Goodyears. 

Their price—or less—buys a _ half-inch 
wider Goodyear. And the wider tire will 
fit your rim. 

For instance, the price on a 30x3 will 
buy a Goodyear 31x3%. Their price on a 


36x4% will buy a Goodyear 37x5. So on 








other sizes, 





Or you can buy four same-size Good- 


years for the price some ask for three. 


_ So the price of some tires will buy you 
in Goodyears a wider tire, or one extra 


tire in three. 


Too-High Prices 


Nowadays, 16 makes of tires are selling for more 
Those prices, we claim, are 


than Goodyear prices. 
too high. 
Goodyear prices buy the 


which outsells any other, the tire which holds top 
place in Tiredom after millions have been tried. 

Our prices are low because of mammoth produc- 
tion. They are half what they used to be. But 
smaller output and higher prices do not signify better 


Exclusive Features 


These four great features can be found in No-Rim- 
Cut tires alone. That is why these tires have become 
the most popular tires in the world. 

The No-Rim-Cut feature—the only way known 
to make a faultless tire that can’t rim-cut. 

Our “On-Air” cure—which saves the countless 
blow-outs due to wrinkled fabric. This one extra 
process costs us $1,500 daily. 

Our rubber rivets—hundreds of which we form 
in each tire to combat tread separation. We control 
this patent. 

Our All-Weather tread—the tough, double- 
thick anti-skid. It is flat and smooth, so it runs like 
a plain tread. But no other tire grasps wet roads 
_ with such deep, sharp, re- 












utmost in a tire—the best 
we know after 15 years of 
research and experiment. 
They buy four great fea- 
tures found in no other tire. 
And they buy the tire 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


Toronto, Canada Lo: 


DEA 
Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


Goon SYEAR 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With All-WeatherTreads or Smooth 


ndon, En 
LERS EV 
(1753) 


sistless grips. 

In No-Rim-Cut Tires at 
Goodyear prices, you get 
all those extra features. 
Any dealer will supply you. 


d Mexico City, Mexico 
YWHERE 
Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 














VIPS EEE ENEE 








New York City 


Private Water Supply Plants — Private Electric Light Plants 


) KEwa NEE (2 


Sewage Disposal Plants — Gasoline Storage Tanks and Pumps 
Home Power Plants 


Gasoline Engines — Pumping Machinery 
Bulletin on Any Outfit Sent on Request 


KEWANEE WATER SUPPLY CO. 


Kewanee, tills 





Chicago 











LEND A HAND SOCIETY 
OUTINGS 


A number of years ago Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale started a unique department of 
the Lend a Hand Society which he called 
“Outings for Men.” He used to say that 
men are expected, and should be expected, 
to provide for themselves. But while as a 
rule this is true, there are men old and 
young who are exceptions to this rule, and 
these are the men we are asking The Inde- 
pendent’s readers to assist in getting a breath 
of country air and nourishing food. 


There are old men like the two we are 
just plannirg to send away, one of 76 and 
one of 78 years, without relatives and without 
the means or opportunity for a vacation; 
there are the young men who are put to 
work too early, whose strength fails them 
and who need two weeks in the country to 
recuperate; there are the invalids, many re- 
covering from operations, as is a lad we 
have just sent away. While originally 
planned for outings for men, the work has 


been extended to include some women, espe- = 
cially those who are the sole support of = 


their families. Ten dollars will pay for two 
weeks of rest, pure air, and wholesome food. 
We have already planned for twenty-five 
worthy persons to go into the country. Only 
sufficient money is left for a few more peo- 
ple, yet applications are coming in every 
day and we shall be grateful if you will 
assist us in carrying on this work. 

Checks may be made payable to the Lend 
1 Hand Society, and will be promptly and 
gratefully acknowledged by the Superin- 
‘endent, Miss Annie F. Brown, Lend a Hand 
Society, 101 Tremont Street, Boston. 

Rev. Curistopuer R. Exiot, 
President. 





MANUSCRIPT 


Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue; any 
eld, 25,000 words and upwards, carefully read 
and considered WITHOUT charge. Published 
under our imprint and management, A-r style, 
if accepted. Copy must be forwarded COM- 
PLETE to warrant examination. ‘Rox. Pub. 


Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. a 





Sanitary Brush Set 
Four Brushes and Rubber Comb 


Hair Brush 
4% inches long, 
1 inch wide; in. 
cluding handle, 

9 inches. 


Nail, Hat and Clothes 
Brushes 


4% inches long, 1 inch wide. 
All made with ebonized solid 
backs, aluminum face, filled 
with 6 rows of gray Siberian 
hog bristles, waterproof,’ 
easily cleaned. 


Bristles Can’t Come Out 


Usual price, $2.25; my price, with 3 year guar- 
antee, $1.45 per set, postpaid, insured. 
Cc. G. CLEMINSHAW 
171 River Street Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacturer of Men's Goods Send for Catalogue—free 












She—Don’t you think we would bet- 
ter go back thru England again on the 
way home? 

He—But we did England. 

“I know it. But since we were there 
think of all the lovely new ruins the 











suffragets have made.”—Life. 
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INFORMATION ! 





best hotels, large and small; 
trips by land and sea; 


is under the supervision of 


Hotel McAlpin, 





The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly answer 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health 
the best routes to reach them, and the cost; 
tours domestic and foreign. 
the 
BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- 
edge possessed by its management regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 

beonduer and 34th ‘street, New York, and the St. Charles 
Hotel, New Orleans, La., where personal inquiry may be made. 
inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 


or business; the 


This Department 
BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 


Address 











4 DAY ALL EXPENSE 60° 
NORTHERN CRUISE Ts 
including all essential expenses, visiting 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, the land of Evange- 
line, and St. Johns, Newfoundland, the 
Norway of America. 
This cruise to these foreign lands on 


the new steamers STEPHANO and 
FLORIZEL of the 


Red Cross Line 


will prove the most novel, delightful and health-. 


giving vacation you ever experienced. 
are built especially for tourists; 
every device to insure safety. 
Splendid cuisine, orchestra and sea_ sports. 
No hotel bills or transfers, You live on the ship. 


Reduced rates on superior accommodations during 
September and October. Send now for handsome book 69 


BOWRING & COMPANY 17 Battery PI., N. Y. 


The ships 
are fitted with 





Peninsular & Oriental S. 
N. Co. frequent sailings, 
India, China, Philippines, 
Japan, Australia, New Zea- 
land. Winter Tours in India. 
Round World Tours. For full 
information apply Cunard 
Line, 21-24 State St., N.Y. 


$ Bermuda 


Zempersture cooler than at the 
Atlantic Coast Resorts 
Tours Inc. Hotels, Shore Mnouscions. Lowest Rates 
Twin Suew 8.8. “BERMUDIAN,” 10,518 tyne — 4 
ic fans, wireless telegraphy. 

cowest ‘anal only Steamer landing passengers oat the 
dock in Bermuda without transfer. 

For illustrated pamphlets with information apply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents Quebec 8. 8. 
Co., Ltd. 29 Broadway, New York. THOS. COOK 
& SON, 245 Broadway, or any Ticket Agent. 








Americans giving up Foreign 
Tours can find Ideal Condi- 
tions in the Mountains of West- 
ern North Carolina at 


Grove Park Inn 


The Finest Resort Hotel in the World 


High altitude. Delightful in the Fall. 
Cool, réstful sleep>- Finest golf links in 
the South adjoining hotel. No mosqui- 
toes. Full information at offices of the 
Southern Railway or direct by wire from 
us. 


GROVE PARK INN 
Sunset Mountain, Asheville, N. C. 





COLONIAL INN 


South Woodstock - Vermont 


Golf, driving, fine roads, tennis, 
open fires, rooms en suite. 
Garage. Open June tro. 


fishing: 
Private baths. 














FENWICK HALL 


Fenwick - on- the - Sound 
SAYBROOK, CONN. 


Beautifully located, directly on Long 
Island Sound, at the mouth of the Connec- 
ticut River; water view from every room; 
golf, tennis, bathing, boating; orchestra; 
rooms with and without private bath; 
American plan; $12.50 per week and up- 
ward. Send for booklet. 

H. C. CHAPMAN. 














Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th Street 


"Broadway" Cars from Grand Central Depot 
Tth Avenue Cars from Pennsylvania Station 


New and 
Fireproof 


Strictly 
First-Class 


Rates 
Reasonable 


$2.50 
with 
Bath 


Send for 
Booklet 


10 Minutes 


Walk to 40 
Theatres 


H. P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial 




















“I Have Never Been Sick’’ 
"THERE ARE 15,000,000 
sick children in America. 
Are Your Children Well? 
TARVING AMERICA 
By A. W. McCann Tells Why. 


Send 10c postage for this book, read first chapter, 
and then send $1.50 for book or return _. 
F.M. BARTON, 21 Caxton Bidg., Cleveland, O. 


PEBBLES 


Let’s hope they won’t fight a battle 
at The Hague.—Pittsburgh- Gazette- 
Times. 

Yes Austria, it would Servia right 
if you. should be defeated—Albany 
Journal. 


Some of these potentates signing 
“Rex” may yet change it to “wrecks.” 
—Washington Post. 


No further doubt is possible on the 
question as to who put the “I” in Kai- 
ser.—San Antonio Express. 


Villa seems to be more needed than 
Huerta in Europe just at this particu- 
lar time.—Rochester Post-Express. 


What Europe needs is the appoint- 
ment of a commission de lunatico in- 
quirendo, with power.—Albany Journal. 

British war poetry is not likely to 
encourage volunteers, but it may dis- 
courage the enemy if they try to read 
it—New York World. 

Submerged news includes that from 
Mexico, Haiti, Oyster Bay and about 
Hinman, Huerta and Votes for Women. 
—Rochester Post-Express. 


The despots all claim to rule “by the 
grace of God.” The Almighty is made 
to stand for a lot of unspeakable sin- 
ning.—Chicago Evening Post. 

The nation in Europe which does not 
receive some kind of an ultimatum from 
the Kaiser these days suffers a humil- 
iating slight—New York World. 


As was to have been expected, the 
débacle of militarism in Europe has 
set the jingoes to clamoring for more 
militarism here—New York World. 

In making up his calling list, the 
Kaiser seems to have neglected Mona- 
co, Iceland and the republic of San 
Marino.—Philadelphia North Ameri- 


t 
ae can. 


Among other people who will be in- 
convenienced by the war, just think of 
the job Baedeker will have getting up - 
to date again—New York Evening 
Sun. 


Now is the time for European suf- 
fragets to prove their full equality by 
organizing a few female regiments for 
service on the firing line—Portland 
Oregonian. 


The only good effect thus far of the 
big war is that a lot of men who have 
been practising the principle of the 
moratorium have learned what to call 
it—Florida Times-Union. 

An automobile charge is called one of 
the unique features of a battle in Bel- 
gium, but automobile charges have been 
heavy and frequent this side of the 
water.—Philadelphia North American. 

Some statistician has worked out the 
fact that Germany’s population is in- 
creased by 100 every hour. Russia, Eng- 
land and France will do their best to 
offset the difficulty—Baltimore News. 

It is not, as we understand it, that 
Americans are so averse to the general 
proposition of staying in Germany, but 
prospect of extending contact with nu- 
del soup, blutwurst and hassenpfeffer 








is staggering.— Philadelphia North 
American. 
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The national tennis championship: 


tournament at Newport opens on Au- 


gust 24. 

The tenth annual conference of the 
Chinese Student Alliance in the east- 
ern states will be held at the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College from Au- 
gust 28 to September 4. 


The Forty-first Assembly at Chau- 
tauqua closes on August 30. 


At the Ekwanok Country Club, Man- 
chester, New Hampshire, the national 
amateur golf title will be played for 
between August 31 and September 5. 


A Colonial Exhibition will be held at 
Samarang, Java, from August to No- 
vember, 1914. It is to “give a compre- 
hensive picture of the Dutch Indies in 
their present prosperous condition at- 
tained since the restoration of Dutch 
rule in 1814.” 


There will be a national celebration 
in Chicago, on September 1, of the or- 
ganization of the new Federal Re- 
serve banking system. More than 1000 
commercial and financial associations 
have been invited to send representa- 
tives. 

The Biennial Conference of Friends 
(Liberal) will be held at Saratoga 
Springs, New York, from Ninth Month, 
2d, to Ninth Month, 8th. 


September 6 has been designated as 
Labor Sunday by the Federal Council 
Commission on the Church and Social 
Service. 

The National Star-Spangled Banner 
Centennial, commemorating the suc- 
cessful defense of Baltimore at North 
Point and Fort McHenry, and the 
writing of the national anthem, will be 
held at Baltimore, September 6 to 18. 


The annual conference of the Inter- 
national Law Association will be held 


at The Hague in the Palace of Peace 
from September 7 to 12. 

At Denver, Colorado, from Septem- 
ber 8 and 9, will be held the eighth an- 
nual conference oh taxation, in charge 
of the National Tax Association. 


The Baltic Exhibition at Malmé, 
Sweden, to which Swedish, German, 
Danish and Russian exhibits have been 
sent, is open until September 15. 

World’s Temperance Sunday will be 
observed on November 8 in most of the 
states. In some states it will be Novem- 
ber 1 and in Ohio, September 20. 


At Leipzig an International Exhibi- 
tion for the Book Industry. and the 
Graphic Arts is scheduled to remain 
open until October, 1914. 


The United Typothete and Franklin 
Clubs of America will hold their 
twenty-eighth annual convention in 
New York October 6, 7 and 8. 

The annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association will be held 
in Richmond, Virginia, October 12 to 
> a 


The American Bar Association will 
hold its annual meeting on October 20, 
21 and 22, at Washington. There will 
be addresses by William Howard Taft, 

resident of the association; Senator 

oot, the Ambassador from Argentina, 
and Sir Charles Fitzpatrick, Chief Jus- 
tice of Canada. 


The seven hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Roger Bacon will be ob- 
served at Columbia with commemora- 
tive exercizes and the publication of a 
volume of studies. A great pageant of 
the culture of the thirteenth century 
will be given on November 4. 


Barnard College, in Columbia Uni- 
versity, will celebrate its twenty-fifth 
anniversary on November 5. 


The annual convention of the Na- 
tional Suffrage Association will be held 
at Nashville, November 12 to 17. 


The sixth annual Medical Mission- 
ary Conference will be held at Battle 
Creek, Michigan, November 17-20. 


The Intercollegiate Prohibition Asso- 
ciation will hold its national convention 
in Topeka, Kansas—the prohibition 
capital of the nation—December 29 to 
January 4. 


The International Congress on Alco- 
holism will be held in Atlantic City in 
July, 1915. Delegates from forty na- 
tions are expected to attend. 

Between March 4 and April 15, 1915. 
a monster naval parade from Hampton 
Roads to San Francisco via Panama 
will mark the formal opening of the 
Canal. 

The biennial convention of the Anti- 
Saloon League of America will be held 
at Atlantic City, New Jersey, from July 
6 to 10, 1915. It is expected that 30,000 
delegates will attend. 

The seventeenth International Con- 
gress of Orientalists will be held at Ox- 
ford University from September 18 to 
18, 1915. 

The Second International Eugenics 
Congress will be held at the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York 
City, September 28-28, 1915. 

The Second Universal Races Con- 
gress will be held in Paris in 1915. 
Mr. G. Spiller is honorary secretary. 

The International Sunday School 
Conference will be held in Tokyo, 
Japan, from October 18 to 25, 1916. 
One thousand delegates from America 
and 300 from other countries are ex- 
pected to attend. 








Paul Thompson 


KITCHENER OF KHARTUM 


Earl Kitchener, next to Lord Roberts, England’s most trusted soldier, as Secretary of State for War in the British Cabinet, is 
responsible for the security of the islands, as well as for the British troops on the Continent 





